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6 UNSETTLED FOR LIFE ; OB, 

" It came first, aunt, like my sleeve." 

But he did not add anything more, for 
John knew from experience how an original 
sapling of impropriety soon grew under his 
awkward guidance into a regular banyan 
tree of small offences, which shed and rooted 
themselves with multiplied iruitfulness. So 
he said nothing, but went on with his work. 

John's father sat by the fire, with a 
chocolate-coloured pocket-handkerchief on 
his left knee, reading the Times, Every 
now and then he doubled the paper afresh 
to get at the top of a column, at which 
intervals he glanced over his spectacles at 
things iu general, and occasionally took a 
pinch of snuff. But that was only when 
he came upon something he liked, for 
snuff, like other pleasures, fails to gratify 
a discontented nose. 

Meanwhile Miss Priscilla wrote on, and 
at last cleaned her pen on a small circular 
plantation of bristles, which spurtled some 
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WHAT SHALL I BE ! 7 

ink over three beautifully-dii-ected envelopes, 
with stamps attached. 

John was on the point of saying, " Shall 
I lend you my sleeve ? " but he let the 
opportunity slip. 

His aunt, having dexterously covered her 
mishap, went out of the room to order 
dinner. 

His father apparently struck a rich vein 
of news, for he took a double pinch of snuff, 
which he held in suspense for some moments, 
as if he were going to sneeze first, but ho 
didn't. I cannot say the same of Prim, 
Miss Priacilla's cat, who happened to be 
yawning at that time immediately beneath 
his extended hand, and who, when she had 
recovered, walked off in a huff, waving 
her tail. 

John's father. General Evans, was a, 
retired officer who lived in tolerable but 
economical comfort on his pension and a 
small annuity. Having lost his wife, soon 
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after John was bom, the Greoeral (captain 
he was then) entrusted him to a sister, 
PrisciUa, who brought him up. She was 
never ' married, and therefore when her 
brother left the active duties of a soldier 
and retired upon the material gratitude of 
his country, the two clubbed their means, 
took a small house together at Highgate, 
and lived in peace. 

Not, however, without a previous victory. 
The General, as he was always called, 
having been used to command, and to other 
bachelor luxuries, was some time learning 
the obedience required of every one who was 
associated with his sister. He was a hale 
old man, with a broad chest, and a strong 
white moustache, but he lacked the constant 
perseverance necessary to uphold his domes- 
tie rights. He had at times double the 
energy of Priscilla, but she never failed or 
bent in the steady building up and con- 
solidation of her induence, being always 
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WHAT SHALL I BE ? 9 

wary, considerate, and inflexible. So John's 
father, wishing for peace after the rubs of a 
roving life, gradually allowed her to assume 
the whole direction of the establishment, 
himself included. 

Miss Priscilla was very small, brisk, and 
precise ; she generally wore the same sombre- 
coloured dress, which sufficiently recognized 
the fashion of the day, and yet showed a 
certain subdued severity and primness. 
Her hair was gray and plainly arranged 
under a simple cap, the only ornaments 
about her being rings, of which I think she 
wore -more than she needed. Perhaps she 
was a little vain of her hands, which were 
amaU and white. She spoke distinctly, I 
may say with almost elaborate articulation, 
and was never in a hurry, never forgetful, 
never in the wrong. The principle of her 
whole life was deliberate propriety, and it 
was this which marked the course of John's. 

He was sensible and could see what ought 
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to bo done, when he could breathe and act 
freely ; but then he was diffident. A certain 
mistrust of himself continually marred his 
resolutions ; he had been so long under the 
solitary direction of his aunt as a child, that 
when he grew up, and his natural disposition 
tried to develop itself, the same influence 
retained much of its power, and sometimes 
brought about results quite unlike those 
which he had anticipated and desired. 

John was eighteen years old. Ke had 
left school for the last time, and was staying 
at Highgate when his aunt asked him why 
he wiped his pen upon hia sleeve. 

The fact is he was just then deep in an 
occupation which before long became a very 
sore subject in that small household. It 
was innocent enough, being only a working 
plan of some machinery, but associated 
in his aunt's mind, not to mention his 
father's, with wishes often expressed when 
John was a boy, that he might become a 
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civil engineer. He loved mechanics. He 
never passed a house shored up, but he took 
in at a glance the direction of the throsts. 
After passing down one of the half-built 
streets in the suburbs of town, where 
the carcases of the houses showed their 
internal anatomy, he could have described 
the arrangement of their joists and girders, 
and the thickness of their successive stages 
of wall. He enjoyed watching the power 
and complicated adaptation of cranes and 
scaffolding : even a new sausage - making 
machine would delay him for a while at 
the window of a shop. When he was quite 
a boy he spoiled the stable pump, and once 
when the meat was terribly burnt, and Miss 
Priscilla wanted " to know the reason why," 
as if she had been a Cornish woman, the 
rejoinder was that " Master John had been 
mending the bottle-jack." 

But he never interested his aunt in any- 
thing connected with the objects which 
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engrossed so large a share of his atteDtioa 
except once, and that was on her asking 
him why the windows of the unfinished 
houses had always a great dab of whitewash 
in the middle of the panes {I have known 
the most unobservant people seriously per- 
plexed at this), and when John told her 
t^t it was to remind the workmen that 
glass was now put into the spaces through 
which, during the building of the house, 
they used to push the ends of planks and 
ladders while moving them about, she 
seemed quite relieved. 

Nothing, however, could be more pro- 
voking than the utter defiance of all the 
laws of friction, gravity, and equilibrium 
with which she directed some things to be 
done about the house, or attempted to do 
them with her own hands. She would, e. g., 
incessantly replace an article on the slope 
of her desk, though it invariably slid down, 
as if there were the same power of insisting 
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WHAT SHALL I BE ? 13 

upon the performance of an act in the 
physical as in the aocial world, 

John's great though secret ally in all 
mechanical affairs, was one Franklyn ; not 
that he was personally fond of them him- 
self, but he had a hearty way of throwing 
himself into everything which waa done 
con a/more, and lent his sympathy to any 
one who followed the honest bent of his 
own thoughts. There was, moreover, an 
unconscious daring about him which de- 
lighted John. Without intending to defy 
the unimportant conventionalities of life, he 
disposed of them in the frankest and simplest 
way, whenever they clashed with his will. 
It was not that he said much about them ; 
they never troubled him at alL He would 
walk down Oxford Street with a great 
brown-paper parcel under his arm, and if 
challenged by some dandy acquaintance, 
would quite innocently shock him by say- 
ing that he was bringing some boots home 
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that he had bought, because he wanted 
them particularly that evening. 

John and he had been great friends at 
school, and now he too had returned to 
town, where his family lived, for a short 
time before he went to the university, 
John's profession had not yet been decided 
upon. There was some talk about his 
going into the army ; but hie father, who 
had felt the smart of slow promotion during 
a long peace, did not encourage the idea, 
and it was tacitly abandoned. Both he 
and Miss Priscilla wished him to become a 
barrister. Probably supposing that national 
peace gave time for social quarrels, they 
nursed a notion of legal success till it 
became an established prospect, and General 
Evans rubbed up several acquaintances at 
the Temple and Lincoln's Inn, with whom 
he discussed the future career of his son. 

Meanwhile John drew diagrams and made 
models at home. For a few days nothing 
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WHAT SHALL I BE 1 15 

had been said about his plans, when one 
evening his father began after dinner. 
Having seen his sister off the field — when 
he always gallantly rose and opened the 
dining - room door for her — the General 
filled his glass, took a little floating mote 
of cork out of it with a dessert knife, which 
he afterwards wiped, and said — 

"Well, John, I suppose we must settle 
something about your profession. What do 
you think yourself?" 

John knew what he thought. He fancied, 
however, that there was no use in giving 
utterance to it. Perhaps if he had spoken 
then — for his father was very serious 
and kind — he might have been saved 
much sorrow. But he said, "You still 
wish me to look forward to the Bar, I 
believe." 

I can see now that his father expected 
objections, and therefore, as an old tactician, 
he immediately construed the tone or man- 
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ner in which John uttered these words into 
an assent. 

" I am very glad to hear you say so," he 
replied. '* I felt sure you would see the 
ultimate unfitness of your favourite studies, 
which are not exactly suited to the position 
of a gentleman." 

He thought, I believe, that his son 
aspired to drive a train; or saw him, 
sorrowfully, standing half way up the 
engine-room hatchway in a Channel packet, 
with an oily swab in his hand. 

"I felt sure," he added, "you would find 
your boyish wishes die out before long. I 
have been talking," he continued, "with 
some emiuent men, who assure me that a 
university education is likely to benefit a 
young barrister much, and therefore we 
may as well enter your name at Cambridge 
at once ; and you can go up next October." 

This was a long speech for the General, 
and betokened the result of much thought. 
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Still John compounded with the admission 
that his future was not to be considered 
finally arranged as yetj but that he was to 
see something more of the world before 
binding himself down by a promise to read 
for the Bar. 

He compounded with his father. It is 
an ugly sentence to write down and ugly 
to read; but he did make something like a 
bargain, before they had done talking over 
the matter. Not that he intended to 
object, not that he wished to stand in such 
a covenanted relation to him at all, but 
having had his first reply on this occasion 
suddenly interpreted as a compliance, he 
bluodered into a bargain that the matter 
should not be finally settled before he went 
to college, but that when he had been there, 
say half his time, or a couple of years, he 
would make up his mind, aye or no, for the 
Bar. Nothing was said about his boyish 
predilections; I believe that his fether 
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coDsidered them as passed away, and that 
the only choice John would make lay 
between the law and some other liberal 
profession. 

" We will talk no more about it," said he, 
" for the present ; but next week we will 
run up to Cambridge together and make 
arrangements for your residence there." 

Then he put the stopper into the decanter, 
and the decanter into the sideboard, took a 
conclusive pinch of snuff, rang the bell, and 
they joined Miss Priscilla in the drawing- 
room. 

In four or five days they went to Cam- 
bridge, the General having heard from the 
tutor of St. Jude's that he was ready to see 
them and ask John the few preparatory 
questions which were then put there in the 
place of a formal matriculation examination. 
It was the May term, and the trees at the 
backs of the colleges were tinted with the 
first light green of spring, showing the pro- 
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portion of their growth and grouping more 
gracefully than in the full-blown monotony 
of midsummer foliage. As yet everything 
was fresh. There was no outward dust or 
drouth anywhere. The new leaves and the 
old buildings set each other off with happiest 
contrast; while the busy cawing of the 
rooks, who were preparing to bring all their 
children up at the University, gave a socially 
hopeful sound to the place. 

They were to call on Dr. Busby at eleven 
o'clock, and therefore stroUed at the " backs" 
for an hour after breakfast, instead of wait- 
ing in the inn at which they had put up 
the previous night. 

They had been told by the porter that 
Dr. Busby "kept" at letter "haitch" in 
the new court, so they went up the stairs, 
down which a cataract of young men in 
caps and gowns was pouring (fresh released 
from a lecture), and found the Doctor in 
his robes with a parcel of papers in his 
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hand, just entering his private room aa 
they knocked at the door. 

He was a ruddy-looking, severely pomp- 
ous man, much younger than John expected, 
for, having been used to a school-master 
nearly as gray as his father, he somehow 
prepared himself for a Doctor with perhaps 
powder in his hair, and a queue. 

But he was a dark bullet-headed York- 
shireman, between thirty and forty years 
of age, and returned the General's grave 
salutation with a bow which began in a 
nod, and then checked itself in the middle 
as if it had half forgotten the importance 
of the personage it came from. Then he 
shook hands, and having asked his visitors 
to sit down, put a number of questions to 
John about his school, and what he had 
been reading. After this John construed 
a few sentences of Xenophon, his father 
meanwhile getting up and looking out of 
window, kind-hearted man, as if his boy 
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were having a tooth drawn, and he didn't 
like to see him in pain. 
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at the same college, the General asked him 
to dinner at the inn. 

He came, and in the course of the even- 
ing, the General, having a liking for his 
high principle and fresh open manner, gave 
him some of his mind about the temptations 
of a university, and, I verily believe, asked 
him to advise and protect John, though he 
was three months Franklyn's senior. But 
then, Frankljn had a great pair of whis- 
kers; while John, though he daily mowed 
over a greater acreage than his friend, could 
not yet detect any promise of stumps in 
the result, when he wiped his scythe. 

Franklyn was the son of a banker, and 
always had plenty of money in his pocket- 
Destined for Holy Orders — his friends having 
already bought the advowson of a good 
living in Devonshire for him — the General 
was much gratified at the prospect of his 
son having so steady a companion, and told 
Miss Priacilla, the evening they returned 
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to town, of the rencontre on the stairs, 
and discovery of the similar errands which 
had- taken Franklvn and themselves to 
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"There is nothing I should like better," 
he replied ; " bat I am afiraid it would cost 
too inuch." 

" Nonsense, we go to save money. There 
is nothing to buy ; we shall take our books, 
and a cottage ; somebody will get the 
mutton and beer ; all you want will be ink, 
paper, and a thick pair of highlowg for long 
walks in the afternoons ; " then he added, 
"As I suppose you will read with some 
tutor this summer, and eat wherever you 
are, all you will need for doing the two 
things at the Lakes instead of Highgate, 
is the railway fare. I'll ask your father 
to-night." 

- And so it was arranged. His father very 
kindly acceded to the request that John 
should form one of the party he was going 
with. They were to be accompanied by a 
tutor, and return early enough for John to 
spend some few weeks at home before going 
into residence at Cambridge. Some little 
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time after this he packed up his books and 
started with Franklyn from Euston Square 
with tickets to Windermere in their pockets. 
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and everywhere find a busy crew. Away 
through the smoke, which made the face of 
a perspiring fellow-traveller, who "would 
look out of window, as dirty as a stoker's. 
Away through the smoke, fit whet to a 
sunset on the hills over Bowness. 

Next morning found Franklyn and Evans 
at a cottage by Grasmere. They were the 
last, and completed the party. There were 
eight of them altogether, counting the tutor, 
who was by some few years the senior of 
the household, and was the Kev. Augustus 
Lyddle. I have often thought since with 
what feelings of pity these boys looked on 
a man who had passed away into the flat 
and tasteless age of thirty. I believe they 
assumed that some unaccustomed vigour 
must have quickened those Dons who pro- 
fessed to enjoy themselves when they had 
reached fifty or sixty years. After a few 
months' residence at the University, where 
all are youths, how jaded and wrinkled the 
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men at a dinner-party look elsewhere. The 

other day I was talking with a friend about 

a rising acquaintance, and caught myself 

is a lucky fellow to get 

m't be much more than 
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CHAPTER ir. 

The? read hard at Grasmere. Lyddle 
was a conscientious tutor, and kept them 
pleasantly but steadily at work. A swim 
before breakfast, then study till one or two, 
occupied the first part of the day. After- 
wards they walked, fished, played. Then 
came a spell at their books in the evening. 
Sometimes they took double holiday and 
made excursions into the hills, doing suc- 
cessively Skiddaw, Scawfell Pike, and 
Coniston Old Man. Helvellyn was close 
by. They climbed its great mouuds the 
first Saturday after their arrival at Gras- 
mere, and rolled a huge stone down. 
Directly it had started they saw it make for 
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a scattered flock of sheep, which a man was 
herding a quarter of a mile below, with his 
back to the party. It hopped just over 
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The new acquaintances Evans formed at 
this time were not, however, maliciously 
irreligious. They were, with two or three 
exceptions, simply ignorant and careless. 
They took the smallest possible interest in 
any theological or ecclesiastical question. 
One of them beside Franklyn was, it is true, 
"going into the Church" as he called it, 
but he seemed to consider this a reason why 
he should leave such matters alone, as long 
as be decently could. 

"Don't you see," said Pottles, that was 
his name, to Franklyn one day, "that a 
sailor would dislike a cniise before going 
adoat for years. Let me run about on shore 
till I have to go abroad for good." 

" True," repUed Franklyn. " A little pre- 
vious acquaintance with seamanship and 
navigation, however, would not come amiss 
to the sailor, especially if, as in your case, 
he had to direct others. Eh ? " 

Bat Pottles whistled and threw a stone 
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at a bird. They were walking along the 
road. He had thought of this simile of hia 
for some time, and it looked to him not 
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But Pottles at present is single and lay. 
Let us have the whole party at once. First 
there ia Evans; then comes Franklyn, his 
friend ; then Hobbes, who is by no means 
a leviathan, Andrew Pottles, Little Cal- 
culus (though that wasn't his name), Scott, 
George Temple, and the Reverend Augustus 
Lyddle, " coach " — so called, Franklyn said, 
because his pupils drove him to despair. 
But he always came back again. 

Evans and Franklyn were the youngest 
of the party. Indeed, though they were 
entered at College, and on two or three 
occasions stretched a point to call them- 
selves Cambridge men, they were academi- 
cally beneath the rest, who all had resided 
for a year. 

"We are," Franklyn once observed, 
" two goslings in a flock of geese." 

Evans, being a good-tempered fellow, got 
on very well with the party, but there was 
one man for whom he felt a growing 
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regard. Temple fascinated him. Not by 
the winning graces of his manner, for he 
was often excessively rude. Not by his 
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firiend oflF into a region where life looked 
more real than it did in reality. 

The party settled down to as much work 
as they were destined to do, in about a 
fortnight. By that time they had made 
the acquaintance of several neighbouring 
families. There was one in particular which 
glorified a house about two hundred yards 
off from their cottage. They had taken it 
for a month ; the Primes from Liverpool, of 
the famous firm of Boyler & Prime, ship- 
ownera I say they glorified the house tbey 
lived in, at least to young men's eyes, for 
there were three beautiful girls belonging to 
it. I don't know whether I am correct in 
calling them the Misses Prime, or the Miss 
Primes — I think the former ; at any rate 
they inflamed some of the reading party. 
The Reverend Augustus Lyddle himself, 
had it not been for his age (he was 
turned twenty-eight), which had carried 
him beyond the tyranny of the paa- 
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sions, would have been suspected of the 
malady 

Of all Evans had it decidedly the worst. 
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Evans was desperately in love. He built 
countries in the air, and rehearsed his 
approach. And one day Fortune gave him 
just such a chance as a lover would pray for 
if he could choose the opportunity and get 
it for the asking. 

The Misses Prime were out in their boat, 
and so was Evans in his. They were 
sailing. It was a pufly windy day I 
***** 

The water was only three feet deep, but 
he helped Flora out and returned to Sala- 
manca Cottage (where the Cambridge party 
lodged) radiant and wet. 

" Hallo I " cried Franklyn, " where the — " 
the Rev. Lyddle looked up — "Bless my 
heart ! " he said. 

" Ah I " replied Evans, " I've been in the 
water .... the Miss Primes . . . . " and 
then he stopped, but too late. 

" Been in the water ? " asked Franklyn ; 
" fire, I should say. Look at his eais I " 
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" Boxed, I dare bet," remarked Hobbes. 

" The fact is," said Evans, " that the Miss 

Primes were overturned, and I have been 
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gall of ink ! He who commits his paasion 
to the Post-ofBce deserves to have it printed 
in letters a foot high, and pasted over the 
front of his house. 

But Evans did not contemplate trusting 
his mind to the Post. He thought of 
leaving it in a billet, and had written 
several, when he determined to take a 
friend into confidence. Ah well I there are 
some men who must wear their hearts on 
their sleeves, and this buoyant youth must 
needs take his maiden passion out from 
beneath his waistcoat, and show it to some- 
body. 

"Who on earth shall I speak to about 
it ? " he said aloud one day, thinking himself 
alone in the garden, 

"The girl," replied Temple, looking over 
a wall with a pipe in his mouth, "the girl 
I should say." 
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Evans I It is your first fit ; and an honest 
one. Be it known, however, that for love 
to be love, to grow to its merely natural 
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normal stature, it must be returned. No 
man is fairly in love till he is loved himaelf. 
And thus we cannot form a correct judg- 
ment about John. It was, for all he knew, 
on one side alone, and the pressure was 
proportionably severe. 

But the kindly cynic who aat by him 
helped to clear away a little of the tangle 
in which he waa caught. 

" I would lay down my life for her," said 
John. 

" That would settle it, at any rate," 
replied Temple. 

" I will plead with her myself, and would 
go on my knees if I " 

" More fool you ! " remarked hia friend. 
" The man who makes an oflFer on bis knees 
deserves to be accepted, and kept there 
till he is pecked to scraps. Go to her 
anyhow rather than that way. Hop into 
her presence. Present yourself with a 
somersault. Arrive by the way of the 
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chimney ; but for the sake of the sexes, 
don't kneel." 

" What do you think then ? " said 
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He had a persuaaion, gendered most 
probably by Bome forgotten tale, that 
under the circumstances she could hardly 
refuse to lend him at least an ear. She 
could not throw cold water on him after 
he had so lately snatched her from its 
unpleasantness. He would call. He would 
feel his way. 

Unwitting wisdom of that resolve ! for 
he was quite in the dark. 

The sun, however, shone brightly when 
he started; whatever spots there were on 
his surface did not spoil the flood of light 
which poured down upon lake and hillside 
that glorious summer's morning. In fact 
"The face of all nature looked gay" — and 
all the rest of it. 

Rat-tatt, tat, tt — lovers' knocks are often 
broken and confused. 

" Is Miss Prime at home ? " 

" Yes, sir — name, sir ? " said the servant, 
preceding him to the drawing-room. 
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" Mr. Evans." 

And a stout elderly lady in a wig bowed 
with a silent inquiry of the eyebrows, as 
Mr. Evans slid in. 
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" Has he told you that he is about, or 
rather I should say engaged, to be married ? " 

"Dear me, no!" said John. "Indeed," 
he added, "he is the last sort of a man 
I should have thought of as being — in 
love." He made a little bolt at this, and 
brought it in at the end of his speech, like 



" I can assure you he is, though," said 
Miss Prime, smiling. "Perhaps he has 
not told you with whom. He has been 
affianced to my niece Flora for these last 
three months. And we all highly approve 
of their engagement." 

Poor John. How he got out of the 
house he couldn't exactly tell. He remem- 
bered having plucked the flower out of his 
waistcoat with as much ferocity aa if it had 
stung him ; but it submitted to the violence 
very quietly, and lay limp on the gravel 
path. 

Prime's dog barked at him as he went out. 
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"Get away," said he, making a motion 
of picking up a stone, whereupon the dog, 
who was spoilt and testy, barked as if he 
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lunch. Now it so happened that Temple 
always drank his beer out of a pewter-pot 
with a glass bottom. 

John did not look at hinL at first ; but 
Temple pushing away his plate said — 

" Ah ! I must stop; — luncheon goes for 
nothing here. There. No, thank you, 
Scott, no more pie. I've something to 
tell you, John. ' Come into the garden, 
Maud * when you have done. Capital 
rabbit pie that." 

So saying, he finished his beer and 
winked at him through the bottom of 
the pewter, so secretly and yet so sig- 
nificantly that John almost choked himself. 
However he said — 

" I'll be with you in a minute." And 
quite mechanically (so he accounted for 
it afterwards), quite mechanically he ate 
his lunch — not a bad one either — then he 
went into the garden. 

"I might have told you myself," said 
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Temple ; " but I have great faith in a 
mao making bis own discoveries." 

And by degrees Evana saw how that, 
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in a fortnight. He had taken a header 
into the sea of love, and the first wave 
had washed him back into the bathing- 
machine. It was all over, and he grew 
in a few weeks rather ashamed of the 
fading colours of the rainbow which so 
lately spanned his soul : fainter, fainter, 
gone I and there remains only the remem- 
brance of a beautiful illusion. 

The remembrance of an illusion ! Is 
that all? Is that aH the result of a first 
love ? Is that the only chip to be found 
when a man has persuaded himself that 
he is " cut up " ? 

" Dreadfully cat up." Yes, The baby's 
passion is fearful, but nurses say it agrees 
with him — fine exercise, and so forth. Does 
him no harm. Lay him down on the 
floor, and let him have it out. There — 
it is all gone. Baby is crowing over a 
feather, and the last of the big tears has 
filled a dimple on his cheek, and he plucks 
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his new-found treasure to pieces, and looks 
up with a smile- 
So this fit of John's woke him up, and 
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passed. Men were beginning to think of 
a week or two at home in the famUy circle 
and the stubbles before going up to 
Cambridge, when an event happened which 
brought Evans to look again at the great 
world on the skirts of which he was then 
treading. 

Frauklyn had been the life of the party. 
It was he who got up the great Grasmere 
regatta, and gave prizes for all manner 
of rustic feats. It was he who organized 
picnics, and brought about a highly- 
successful dinner with an Oxford party 
reading at Keswick Though he was 
younger than most of them in years, he 
was older in action, and, aa I think I 
mentioned once before, had a great pair 
of whiskers. 

One afternoon John and he had been 
up Nabscar (a hill close above Grasmere), 
and, descending into the Eydal road, were 
walking home. They had been talking 
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about the break-up of the party and its 
reassemblage at the Univemty in a few 
weeks. 
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path through life is as plain as a poatmau's. 
By the way, here comes that monotonous 
party." 

A walking post — it was then — ^with thick 
shoes and a tanned face, not to mention 
a hat which was also brown from sun 
and rain. 

" Hallo, Mercury 1 " cried Franklyn ; 
" any letters for Salamanca Cottage ? " 

Mercury looked into his wallet, and 
handed Franklyn a couple. When he 
had read them he walked on. 

"I say," said John, looking at him, 
" aren't you well ? Is there anything the 
matter ? " 

" Yes," replied Franklyn, in a slow, 
steady sort of way. " Yes, I'm ruined ; 
that's the matter. Franklyn and Scrip 
have put their shutters up ; and I have 
not a sixpence in the world, and never 
shall have, except I cam it." 

John didn't know how to console him, 
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didn't know what was the right thing to 
say. On which very account he did 
and said his best, for he spoke naturally, 
and &om his heart. 
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" Gyp," Why laugh ? he could think of 
DothiDg elae, and expected the ruined 
man, "the beggar," as Franklyn called 
himself, to come down to breakfast the 
next morning in a suit of greasy fustian, 
smelling of lucifers, like a tramp. He 
thought it would be a lift ; but it never 
came to anything. 

Franklyn cared, apparently, little about 
himself: he thought of his kind old father 
and his portionless sisters. His mother 
was dead ; his elder brother, who was 
to have succeeded to his father's place in 
the Bank, had a good salary at another 
house, and a good head ou his shoulders. 

" He will do," said Franklyn ; " but I 
can't bear to think of my father." 

Nest day he left Grasmere. 

Hwe was another subject for John to 
think about ; another ring of experience 
to add to his tree of life. He had seen 
a thunder-bolt strike a friend at his elbow. 
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He had been scorched in the flame of love 

himself, and he had whisked away from 
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- CHAPTER IV. 

A SECOND summer was gilding the old 
weather-cocks at Cambridge when General 
Evans took up his son to residethere. The 
trees which they had seen at the " backs " 
dashed with the early green of spring 
were now thinning fast. The grass banks 
and lawns beneath them rustled as they 
walked, with crisp tumbled leaves. There 
was no wind ; they fell at the touch of 
the early frost, and lay where they fell. 

The very buildings looked autumnal 
There was a fulness of age about them 
which felt like ripened thought, and showed 
a reserve of power behind a mellow 
experience. 
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Modem colleges may send up precocious 
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Christian or not. He may come of a 
conservative heathen family from the can- 
nibal district, and may have over " potted 
man " in a hamper from home. There 
are Africans, Mahometans, Greeks, Hindoos. 
Your Cambridge man had (formerly) a 
severe religious test applied on taking hia 
degree, and was obliged to attend Chapel ; 
but now — as Naaman bowed his head in 
the house of Rimmon after professing an 
attachment to the Jehovah of the Jews, 
and thought an apology sufficient excuse, 
so these men, from every nation under 
heaven, no doubt settle the matter about 
their presence in a place of Christian 
worship. 

But I must get back to Evans. The 
General brought him up. They walked 
about the colleges; there were a hundred 
of such paira Looking into any of the 
coffee-rooms at meal-time at the best 
hotels, you saw numbers of couples silently 
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feeding. The likenesses were affecting ; 

often enough, the son little thought that 

Cambridge touched his fether's mind with 

a memory quick aa to-day. Look at them I 
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" God bless you, my boy I " and the 

tears stood in the old soldier's eyes, and 
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his brave old voice shook for a moment 
as he wruug his son's hand, and said, 
"God bless you, John." 

Aye, a benediction which the recording 
angel knew to be genuine, though it rose 
not from an altar, but in a dingy street. 

" God bless you, my boy." 

The guard {it was a coach, then) said, 
" All right ! " and John was left looking 
at a hostler with horse-cloths thrown over 
his arm. The team off which he had drawn 
them had trotted out of sight before John 
walked back into college. He was not 
without friends, but he felt most strangely 
alone. His own rooms 1 College servants 
profuse in civility. A large batch of fresh- 
men to share the novelty of the situation 
with him, and take the edge oflF its awkward- 
ness. But there was none — nobody treated 
him as a " new boy," nobody made any 
impertinent remarks, nobody interfered 
with him ; the second and third-year men 
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who had come up, took no more notice 
of him than if they had met in Regent 
Street. In short, there was nothing for 
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Somebody ventured then on the October 
meeting at Newmarket, but the Doctor shut 
himself up like an oyster. That would 
never do. My dear young friend, do you 
suppose that Dr. Busby does not dis- 
criminate among sports ? He fishes himself, 
but never hunts — unless it be butterflies. 
Racing is heresy at Oxford and Cambridge 
with some Dons. There have been tutors 
who would see a young man muddling 
away his time, doing nothing, growing 
mentally narrower everj' day, strengthening 
himself in every habit which would mar 
his future life, and then let him alone. 
There have been tutors who could see all 
this, but never say a word, never break 
the ice of the frozen life, never stir the 
stifling air gathered in a student's rooms ; 
but who would proetorize sharply a man 
caught riding back from Newmarket rather 
late in the evening. 

Oh, the terrible depth of mental sloth 
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into which the new-comer ia in danger of 
sinking, at 30 free a place as a university 1 
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sionally against this state of things ; but 
like amateur reformera, they made little 
impression. They were part of the system 
themselvea They were enjoying an income, 
and doing little or nothing for it, though 
several had been admitted into holy orders 
on the score of ministering in the College 
Chapel, where their sacred duties consisted 
in a turn at the reading of the prayers. 
The lessons were read by undergraduates, 
and read very badly. 

The would-be reformers could not help 
feeling conscious of beams in their eyes, 
and so got snubbed sharply when they 
tried to set society right. And no wonder, 
A man who tries to set society right is a 
hero, or a fool, probably the latter. But 
the effect on society when you set yourself 
right is not to be despised. Advise, and 
you provoke criticism, you arouse hostility, 
you create disobedience and neglect. Act, 
and you lead. 
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Some of tbe influences which now began 
to tell upon .John's character and mind 
were such as might have raised him up ; 
but as I have said, tbe air of a University 
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He " muddled " on, getting through his 
lectures, but in an aimless manner. He 
had no pegs in the chamber of memory 
on which to hang the information which 
teaching and reading brought into that 
apartment. All was set down anyhow ; 
classics and mathematics by the barrow- 
load. He was gathering a heap of facts, 
but they were as useless to him, however 
valuable in themselves, as spoons to a 
magpie; he carried them off, with some 
assiduity and display of acuteness, and — 
there they were. 

His father and he had some more con- 
versation about ■ the calling of a civil 
engineer. Nothing had been settled, ex- 
cept apparently the conviction in the 
General's mind that John would become 
a barrister, for which he had no talent or 
taste. Thus deprived of hia interest in 
the only thing which had really stirred 
it to any depth, he read on, but in a 
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pointleaa manner. There was nothing 
taught in his college which seemed to 
belong or lead to the profession he be- 
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he, Franklyn junior, had the world before 
him ; with plenty to be got, to be sure, 
but nothing beyond bis head and hands 
to help himself with, no golden spoon 
ready to put into his mouth. 

But after this, John lost sight of him 
for many months ; and when he aaw him 
next it was under circumstances which 
made him feel ashamed of himself. 

He was at home for the Easter vacation, 
at Highgate. The General, Miss Priscilla, 
and Prim were sitting at breakfast ; the 
latter on the floor, expectant 

"My dear," said Miss Priscilla to the 
General (she always called him dear), 
"can you go into town with me this 
morning, to choose that carpet we must 
get for the dining-room 1 " Miss Priscilla 
never liked to go anywhere by herself, 
it was not correct. 

" I am very sorry," said the General, 
"but I can't; I am obliged to stay in till 
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one. John will go. Let us see what taste 
he has in carpets." 

So John escorted his aunt to town ; the 
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But Miss Priscilla was anything but 
pleased, and poured cold water upon 
Franklyn'a politeness. John could not take 
his own course. He was ashamed, and afraid 
of his aunt, so he made a lame apology, or 
rather attempted an esplanation, which 
made matters worse. 

Franklyn immediately recovered him- 
self, and made John feel that he had 
shown himself in far the more ungentle 
light. 

"My dear sir," he said, "pray do not 
think any explanation necessary ; I can see 
the whole thing." And then he called a 
young man, and bidding him attend to this 
lady and gentleman, walked off to another 
part of tbe place at once. 

John was dreadfully ashamed of himself, 
and resolved to find out bis friend some 
other day and try to make amends for his 
mistake. But his aunt talked about the 
matter to bim, and showed how difficult it 
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was for them to see his old friend as they 
did before. 

" We cannot ask him here," she said ; 
"no doubt he is in a highly-respectable 
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the train to say good-bye ? Did you not 
say to yourself that some day, please God, 
you would help him 1 

Was it selfishness merely, or did it grow 
out of genuine love ? We like to patronize, 
we like to make generous resolutions when 
the generosity involves no self-sacrifice. 
What was money to Evans?/ He hadn't 
much it is true, but he didn't know the 
value of it. He thought a shilling was 
invariably twelve pence, forgetting that 
to one man it represented wealth, to 
another starvation. Threaten to cut ofi" 
the importunate beggar with a shilling and 
he blesses your honour. 

John had vague misty notions of helping 
Franklyn some day with money, prefer- 
ment, patronage, influence. And all at 
once he had a call made upon his pride. It 
was very inconvenient, it would have been 
a positive pleasure to have helped him in 
any other way, from any other store ; but 
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to find that the power of helping him out- 
wardly was taken out of his hands, that 
Franklyn had suddenly become independent, 
having found a trade, and taken his line 
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CHAPTER V. 

Some people are shocketl at the absurd 
horse-play and practical jokes of overgrown 
school-boys. " You are men now," they 
say, " and really you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves." 

But they are not — not a bit. The jokes 
are often violently absurd, no doubt. Ex- 
travagantly, unpardonably so. The culprits 
chuckle on dismissal from the Dean's 
presence, and the Dean tells a capital story 
in the "combination room" about the^ 
affair. He likes it ; if there be a grain of 
boyish sense in his being. He would be 
ashamed of a set of pattern young men 
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who never made foolish mistakes when 
carried away by their spirits. 

It is really nothing else, Mr. Straitlace. 
Even the silly feat (performed once or twice 
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to. No one could screw a man into his 
rooms more hopelessly, or with greater 
speed; he had a way, too, of destroying 
the nick in the top of the screw when it 
was well in, which baulked the official 
college carpenter completely. Once an 
obnoxious lecturer was a whole morning 
being liberated. There was no lecture. 
He was seen to gesticulate out of window. 
Nobody ever discovered the offender. The 
way too in which a Proctor was hanged in 
effigy showed a master's hand. The cords 
which ran him up were so inaccessible and 
intricate; the arm from which he was 
suspended so nicely adapted to his weight, 
so dangerously defiant of the least additional 
strain, that several plumbers' men positively 
refused to take it down unless a scaffolding 
were put up. Consequently the Rev. 
official was lefc there, in cap and gown, 
slowly turning round and round, like an 
expiring bottle-jack, till nightfall. 
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With the exception of this last feat 
perhaps, which showed a capacity for execu- 
tion, if not judgment, these freaks did not 
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a young engineer who was engaged in some 
novel and extensive works in the North of 
England. This Mr. Peeston interested 
John hugely. He brought another atmo- 
sphere into those quiet college rooms. The 
great results apparent to the eye, the 
triumphant victories over nature as they 
are called, showed as if something Titanic 
by the side of academical studies. 

Let me remark, by the way, that they 
were not "victories over nature" at all. 
The great results which have given occasion 
to the term are in truth " works of nature." 
Man uses her powers, handles her tools, 
spends her wealth. She provides every- 
thing, pays for everything, does every- 
thing — in conjunction with his mind. To 
return, John was hugely interested in Mr. 
Peeston's talk, and when some details of a 
process were mentioned, appreciated them 
with a skill which surprised those who had 
witnessed his performances in the college 
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leeture-room. For he was but a bungling 
construer, and had as honest a dislike of 
Greek articles and particles as most men. 
I will not believe, myself, that the whole 
power of a nation's mind, whatever that ia, 
can be seriously endangered by a mistake 
in their arrangement or selection. But this 
is a private opinion. John, however, would 
not have been sorry to hear it. He had 
no love for the knick-knacks of scholar- 
ship himself, and so got little credit in the 
lecture-room. 

I may notice here that such, once, was the 
character of at least some classical lectures 
at Cambridge that the moderate scholar — 
the man who had no taste for the nice 
anatomy of an author, and yet had a heart 
and head for the thoughts and facts he 
conveys — really never got hold of them. A 
man who is so long delayed with irritating 
affectation of interest over the minutest 
limbs and twigs of language, that he for- 
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gets to look at the treej or perhaps judges 
the tree amiss, and looking at it with an 
angered eye, wishes it had never been 
planted. A microacopic style of lecturing 
anywhere may perfect some scholars (I 
think of the man who late in life regretted 
he had not devoted himself exclusively to 
the "dative case"), and polish the dissect- 
ing machinery of some scholars' minds, but 
frequently it disgusts the student. He 
misses the old but ever-fresh conceptions 
of Homer and jEachylus. He misses their 
grandeur and beauty. He misses their 
homeliness and the proof which their very 
existence gives of the near relation between 
that which is both common and noble, 
lowly and high. He is kept yawning over 
an explanation of some quarrel concerning 
a word with two letters in it, but without 
the slightest regard for the opinion or fame 
of the belligerents. The lecture crawls 
over ten or twenty lines in the 
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course of an hour. If the teacher be dull, 
and bores with painstaking care, but dismal 
absence of enthusiasm, into the joints of 
a sentence, the magic music and buoyant 
life of its immortal writer is unheard and 
unfelt. Pipkins declares that, to his mind. 
Homer is a much overrated man. Others 
decline affecting an interest in him, with- 
out a comment on his genius. John was 
unfortunate in his lecturer, and having 
small spare zeal to carry him on with 
a subject he could not feel warm about, 
made more blunders in the lecture-room 
than he need. Some, who judged him by 
his performances there, were rather sur- 
prised at the animation and iatelligence 
with which he entered into conversation 
with Mr. Peeston. He showed an appre- 
ciation of detail as well as of principle 
which enabled him to follow the conver- 
sation, while a mathematician of some 
eminence who was there remained far 
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behind. It waa evident that the spring was 
touched. 

" My dear fellow," said Temple the same 
evening, while they were smoking a final 
pipe together, " yon have no more business 
here than a fishmonger." 

" How so ? " replied John. 

" Because the whole place is against your 
grain. Ko doubt you can learn mathe- 
matica here better than anywhere else, after 
a feshion : but you should take its science 
with the dirt on it. Polished academical 
mechanics are not the teaching or training 
you need. If you were a child of mine, I 
would put you into Maudsley's workshop at 
Lambeth for a while, among a parcel of hard- 
headed, greasy-fingered workmen. Then I 
would transplant you to the country, among 
viaducts, mines, tunnels, and harbours. You 
should bridge the Channel (which God for- 
bid !), and carve your name on the bark of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil." 
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" Ah I " said John, hardly knowing 
whether hia friend was joking or in earnest. 
" Ah ! it's all very fine." 

" My good friend," replied Temple, laying 
his hand on his arm, "you are the repre- 
sentative Englishman. You are the very 
man to honour a race who have scarred 
and seamed the whole face of the globe 
with their itch for engineering. You love 
the sight of a cog-wheel and a crank. 
Leave this scholarly place and fight in the 
throng of men. Be an engineer and 



" Ah I " said John. " But you see my 
father wishes me to go to the Bar." 

"Lay it before him like a man," cried 
Temple. "Tell bim that the profession of 
a civil engineer is one of the most honour- 
able we have. Tell him that it rises every 
day. Tell him you will not be always 
obliged to wear a suit of canvas, walk 
about with an oil-can, and blow your nose 
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with a swab. If I had a father," continued 
he, a trifle more quietly, "I would treat 
him as if I believed he loved me, and not 
as if I were the slave of his whims. I 
would not sacrifice myself to a profession 
without an effort, which it seems to me you 
have not made. You have a calling — 
follow it" 

"Nay," said John, "that is just what I 
have not, I have not a calling." 

"Not!" cried Temple. "With the ardent 
love ■ of every thing and process which 
belongs to an engineer. Why, you would 
rather be a fireman than Lord Chancellor, I 
believe. Not a calling ! there is no doubt 
about that, whatever your profession may 
eventually be." 

" Then you think that a calling and 
a profession are not the same thing 1 " 

"Evans," said Temple seriously, "you 
are sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death." 
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Then he tapped the ashea out of his 
pipe, but very gently, as if he were afraid 
of disturbing some process of thought 
within his brain. Then he walked up and 
down the room, filling it again. Having 
done 80, and successfully tucked in a little 
tag of tobacco which did not lie kindly at 
first in the bowl, he stooped over the fire 
to light a match, which he transferred to 
his pipe ; then after three or four strong 
whiffs, he sent the smoke out in a divided 
stream from his nose. Then he looked 
steadily at John and said — 

" Hearken unto me ! open the eyes of thy 
mind ; unstop the'ears of thine understand- 
ing. You ask whether I think there is 
a difference between a profession and a 
calUng. There may be none. A man's 
profession may be truly his calling. There 
may be much. A man's calling may oppose 
his profession. He may be outwardly a 
priest and have the soul of a gamekeeper. 
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He may detest the mysterious dispensation 
which sets a man apart to pray, and preach 
the gospel throughout his life. He loves 
the saddle rather than the pulpit, and the 
gun rather than the chalice. He mumbles 
and scrambles and gallops through his 
work ; he does not say ' The Lord be with 
you ' in a loud voice, as the rubric directs. 
But who can fail to -hear his ' Tally-ho ! ' 
His calling is in the covert and the turnip- 
field. His profession is that of a priest. 
He would have made an excellent game- 
keeper or huntsman ; he would have done 
bis work well. He would have been a good 
man ; he would have been respected and - 

admired. But now he is Well, well, 

let us not be too hard on him — who 
knows what should be done? would the 
grace of Orders be honoured more by his 
adherence to High Church traditions, or by 
his deliberate abandonment of all claims to 
the priesthood? But he cannot shufile off 
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the mystic obligations. He has cursed 
himself for life, unless the grace of God 
turn him inside out 

"Look at half a dozen other seta of 
men. That surgeon ought to have been 
a gardener. That officer is a Methodist 
preacher at heart. That physician was 
bom a shopkeeper, that undertaker a 
clown. Everywhere we find ' the round 
men put into the square holes, and the 
square men put into the round holes.' Now 
you," he continued, " being curvilinear, are 
about to squeeze yourself among angles, 
and wince for life." 

"But," said John, "have you any objec- 
tions to the Bar ? " 

Temple smoked a whiflF or two in silence 
to recover his pipe, and then replied, 
" No and Yea. I don't see why I should. 
There is nothing grander than the study of 
law, and the furtherance of justice. 'Tis a 
godlike work to help the truth, and see 
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that such as are in need and necessity have 
right But it strikes me, that nowadays 
the young barrister does not always set the 
true object of law before his mind. There 
are so many who have chosen his profession 
and have no bread and butter, that the first 
object of the rising barrister seems to be his 
own progress. 'How to get on' is the 
question asked. His friends and enemies 
say of a successful man that he has 'got 
on ' wonderfully — ill or well ; that he has 
an increasing practice. He fights for victory. 
I am speaking, of course, of the man who 
has his way to make. Salaried officers of 
all grades really seem to take an interest 
sometimes quite affectionate and unpro- 
fessional in those with whom they have to 
do ; but the rising barrister counts his 
briefs, verdicts and victories. Of course," 
added Temple, " I am more or less wrong 
about all this. Taking the packet of 
thoughts concerning the Bar out of its hole 
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in my mind, and spreading them thus on 
the table before you, there are some which 
may as well be thrown into the fire at once. 
Bat there they are, and perhaps you can at 
your leisure pick out one or two worth 
improving." 

" Well," said John, " I am half inclined to 
think you are right, but you are very severe." 

" Oh, pray," cried Temple, " pray have 
done. I don't care what you think about 
it. The whole budget is excellent, abomin- 
able — but it is mine ; and you are at perfect 
liberty to cut it up in private. Pray let it 
alone for the present. I am going on with 
the parson now." 

" I thought you had done with him," 
remarked John. 

" Oh no ; he came in handy as an illus- 
tration, but now I "want to look at him as 
a fact. I want to consider the advantage 
of his profession, as a profession. You 
might do worse, my boy. W^ith mechanical 
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tendencies, you would build scliools, and aa 
a magistrate perhaps help to improve the 
tread-wheel at the neighbouring prison, 

"But about parsons. In the first place the 
parson gets a position in society on trust, 
before it is known whether he is fit for it 
or not. His office is magnified. This is a 
great attraction. The ordeal through which 
the candidate passes when he comes within 
the reach of the Bishop's hands is supposed 
to be so searching and severe that it is 
quite enough to know of the rather fiahy 
Mr. So-and-So that he has become the Rev. 
Theophilus Hardup. He gets a position at 
once, and with the coloured waistcoats of 
the past, he lays aside the stains which have 
sunk deeper. He is ' Reverend,' he is to be 
revered. And he receives on the nail, say 
£150 a year. The young barrister has no 
such luck. He must work before he can 
eat. This rule, which would seem to be a 
maxim of the Church rather than the Bar, 
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applies with far more force to the latter. 
Mr. Briefless hungers for remunerative 
business, he desires beef, pickles, wine. 
The Rev. gentleman has a quarterly cheque 
and a well-furnished cupboard of nice 
things in the corner of his room. Indeed, 
it is difficult to point to anybody who 
can more surely draw some salary out 
of a "liberal" costly profession than a 
parson — small no doubt-^and often not an 
increasing one, but still he gets bread and 
butter, if he cannot reach muffins and 
marmalade. And that is something. If 
' Poor and Pious,' he may possibly come in 
for a cast-off pair of the Dean's breeches or 
the waistcoat of a Canon ; which has to be 
taken in, unless he happens to be a ' minor ' 
one. There is a good deal to be said for a 
parson, John, viewing him in the secular 
light, as the representative of a profession 
which has its tailors, and its List, like the 
Army. 
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"And now," said Temple, "as it is 
growing late, and as you don't understand 
a word of what I have been saying, but 
intend dutifully to go in for the Bar, 
without giving your father a chance of 
showing the deep love he has for you, you 
may as well go to bed." 

John would have stayed up, he was 
touched, but Temple would not hear of it, 
and turned him out of his room. 

Whereupon John walked up and down 
the Quadrangle, and by the time he had 
repeated several lofty resolutions, and said 
his prayers, he began to think himself 
famous — like a fooL 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

In due time Evans took his degree. I 
am now skipping over a considerable 
portion of his academical career. Why 
should I delay to repeat what I have already 
said ? Cambridge life is often as mono- 
tonous as Cambridge country. It passes 
quickly, but evenly. At times, no doubt, 
the spirit of the age makes a rushing mighty 
sound, and the adoption of a new tone or 
language in the circle of official teaching is 
the result. For, no doubt with a subtle 
and remote but true analogy between the 
two, the first great gift of tongues recorded 
in the sacred writings, and every subsequent 
effort or attempt to spread this gift, is made 
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with some noise. The still air of Cambridge 
has thus been broken. Modern languages, 
and other subjects which the youth of to- 
day affect, have been introduced, but 
frequently Cambridge life and scenery are 
equally monotonous, and therefore I will 
not stop over the remainder of John's time 
there. It was throughout much the same 
as the beginning. He conducted himself 
with very passable respectability, got into 
no bad scrapes, and read occasionally, but 
without point or interest. 

It was his last . month at Cambridge. 
The examination week had begun. At 
nine o'clock all the men would be in 
their places in the Senate House, and the 
papers be given out. He had been doing 
one of the most foolish things he could, 
viz. sitting up half the night cramming 
little bits of information into the cracks and 
comers of his memory. If ever a man's 
mind ought to have elbow room and elas- 
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ticity it is at an examination. How can it 
move and work when fresh plugged up with 
formulaB and facts ? And such was John's. 
The egg he ate for breakfast was not tighter 
stuflfed. He ate it with the Integral Cal- 
culus before him, propped up on the slop- 
basin ; and walked out with a mind as 
cramped as that of the chicken within it. 
Half-past eight ! there go the chimes ! 
Inexorable chimes, playing your unvarying 
carillon through vacation and term, to the 
scholars and the rooks alike ; with note of 
equal warning to the foolish and the wise, 
the tottering Don, and the freshman with 
the bloom upon his cheek and the brand 
new gown upon his back. John must be 
going. 

Like a man who leaves his tent when 
summoned to the field on the morning of 
his first engagement, and looks round on 
the familiar traps with something of a final 
adieu in his glance, so he seemed to take a 
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farewell of his papers and his books. Yes, 
my friend, with a watch in your fob, and 
as much brains as you can pack in your 
cap, you must go to the fight. 

It was a bitterly cold morning when he 
entered the Senate House doors, and found a 
crowd of ghastly-looking men being shown 
their places at one of the long tables which 
reached nearly the length of the room. 
None but those under examination were 
admitted. They left their friends like 
emigrants going on board for the last time. 
Here were the tables, the " Bull Dogs," or 
Proctors' attendants, and the examiners : 
the latter quite cool, pleasantr-looking, and 
evidently breakfasted. Sheets of papers and 
pens sufficient to drain the fullest store of 
learning that could be brought, and take 
down five times as much as the swiftest 
brain could pour out in three hours, were 
set at intervals along the tables. John 
found his alphabetical place between another 
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Evana and an Edwards : the former a 
tough Johnian, who was already nibbing his 
pens, cool and confident ; the other in a 
state of semi-collapse and perfect obfnsca- 
tion. There are only five minutes left. 
Every man is in his place. The examiner 
stands at the head of the table with the 
examination papers in his hands, arranged 
like great cards in those of a player, ready 
to deal them out directly the clock strikes. 

Ding, dong; dong, ding; ding dong; 
dong ding, DONG, &e., &c., &c., and before 
the echo of the ninth dong has died away 
there is not a man in the Senate House but 
has the paper before him ; some have begun 
to write. 

Oh for the pencil of Lavater to fix those 
eager looks ! One man cannot read the ques- 
tions for the flurry which is going on inside 
his waistcoat. Another has already glanced 
over the sheet to look in vain for some 
familiar piece of " book work " which he has 
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counted on. Ah! there it is. No, the 
confounded examiner has altered it a little ; 
introduced just a small variation from the 
accustomed order. Tomkina sees the weU- 
known question with a twist on its tail, 
which mocks the stereotyped answer. And 
Tomkins looks yellow. Ah I there is a 
discovery ! — that man can answer Number 
4 at least, and poises his pen with con- 
fident aim. The Johnian next John has set 
to work like a terrier in a tub of rats and 
already dished Number 1. He will "floor 
the paper" that man wiU. But what 
gnashing of teeth and unconscious tumbling 
of hair ia there in that Inferno before the 
trial is over ; what sinking of pulsfs, what 
bitter anathemas of luck ! 

In about a quarter of an hour all are at 
work; the scribbling of pens sounds like 
hail on a greenhouse. The examiner draws 
apart in silence, like a man who has put a 
match to a train, and blasts some fellow- 
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creatures to death with professional skill. 
There is vacant consultation of the roof; 
sudden acceptance of a forgotten fact; 
hopeless chase of bewildered memories, 
which offer all the familiar but incomplete 
recognition of a dream, as they try to 
secure some fugitive answer. The three 
hours pass. John comes away with a white 
face, a red spot on each cheek, and his 
breakfast in exactly the same stage of pre- 
liminary indigestion it had reached when 
the clock struck nine. The men pour 
out, to rejoice, to lament — secretly — to re- 
member a mistake in the middle of a pet 
answer, to forget how they took such-and- 
such a question, to eat their lunch, and go 
upon the rack again. 

Thus passed the examination week. Many 
were soon knocked off, getting out of their 
depth as the subjects grew harder; some 
grew desperate, and sent up elaborate 
caricatures instead of the expected reply or 
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attempt ; some getting mueli work done in 
a small space, others small work done in a 
iai^e one, covering sheet after sheet with 
sprawling errors, and cumbrous truth ; all 
ending the week with aching heads and 
inky fingers. 

The end of the last day is come. The 
examiners have gathered up the last man's 
papers. The Senate House is empty — the 
doors are locked. The pens are somebody's 
perquisite, and piles of MS. are in some- 
body's rooms, waiting to be looked over and 
sentenced. 

It will be more than ten days before the 
list comes out, and the fate of that genera- 
tion is known. Some men go home ; some 
shut themselves up in their rooms and read. 
I knew a man who kept himself from think- 
ing through that anxious period by reading 
Clarendon's Rebellion from beginning to 
end. Some play the fool. 

John went home. A gentleman in the 
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same carriage, with whom he fell into con- 
versation, didn't know anything at all about 
Cambridge, much leas the examination, but 
talked of cotton and freight, yams and 
spinning "fine." He lived at Liverpool. 
And when he got out, John s/iw on his 
luggage, G. Boyler, Esq., and thought of 
Boyler and Prime. The people in Bishops- 
gate Street cared for neither of them. 
Indeed it struck John that the world went 
on much the same whether freights were 
high or examinees plucked. Boyler and he 
nodded a casual good-day as they got into 
their respective cabs. "To Holly Terrace," 
said he to cabby. The porter shut the door 
with very unnecessary introduction of his 
hands into the vehicle. John leant back, 
pulled up the windows, not before the 
representative of Moses & Sons had pitched 
quite a little library of small works into his 
lap, and thought, not of Flora, but of Mary 
Ann. 
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But I must leave that young lady alone 
for the present. 

During the visit at Holly Terrace, General 
Evans again made hia son's profession 
depend finally upon hia degree. " If," he 
said, " you distinguish yourself, and show a 
fitness for a calling which requires a con- 
siderable knowledge of mathematics, then I 
am not unwilling to waive my objections 
and let you become a civil engineer ; but if 
it appears from the result that you have 
not profited by your mathematical training 
at Cambridge, then I shall expect you to 
give your mind to other studies, and make 
up for the past by reading hard for the Bar." 

John went back to college the day before 
the degree list came out, and rushed into 
the Senate House with a crowd of expect- 
ants. His own name was there, but close 
to the bottom of the list. He went to his 
rooms, shut the door, and covered his face 
with his hands. 
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No doubt this helps a man to look within 
himself, at least to shut out the view of 
those about him. Amid the jumble of 
confused thought which then filled John's 
head, I may as well save the reader trouble 
by disentangling this one conviction — that 
twenty-two years had now passed by be- 
yond recall, and he felt himself only on the 
threshold of life ; he had now to give up 
what he had all along been secretly wishing 
to see realized ; he had to face a profession 
which he disliked. Perhaps some of his 
thoughts, if they had not been shapeless, 
would have been given to the question, what 
is the good of this degree? How am I 
benefited by these three last years ? What 
is the use of it all? I am supposed to be 
fit for work now. The world is before me, 
but it seems stranger than ever. John, 
however, was more perplexed than reflec- 
tive, and when he had sat with his hands 
before his face for some time, took them 
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down and said to himself that he would 
make the best of it. 

Thia resulted in his giving a degree-party, 
and going to those given by his friends ; a 
series of final festivities which occupied him 
till he left Cambridge for the last time. 
He had done with the place after a round of 
final suppers, and the investiture of himself 
in a Bachelor's gown, when he made solemn 
promises in Latin, and a pair of bands, 
signed something, and supped in Foodie's 
rooms. 

All the men whose acquaintance he had 
made at Graamere had now left the Univer- 
sity, or otherwise gone out into the world. 

Temple was on the point of being or- 
Jained to a curacy in Norfolk. Pottles 
was already married. Little Calculus was 
mathematical tutor at a provincial college. 
Franklyn had left the establishment of 
Messrs. Druggett & Tack, and, John under- 
stood, was managing some manufactory in 
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the west of England ; but he had seen 
nothing of him, though he had once looked 
forward to his society as one of the charms 
of college. The men whom he met at 
Foodie's rooms are all strangers to us, and 
sOj as it is only for one evening, it is hardly 
worth while to trouble the reader with 
introductions. The party was a pleasant 
one ; rather noisy to be sure ; but a tinge 
of unaffected friendliness marked the high 
spirits of those who then met, several of 
them probably for the last time. In two 
days most were going or gone. Fresh men 
soon sat upon their chairs, taken at a 
valuation. Fresh faces read the old books 
or pored over the fire. A stranger inherited 
John's room and poker, and blotted out the 
familiar name. 

The newly-hatched brood took wing or 
water. The old hen accepted a new charge. 
The porters and markers learnt a new set of 
features. But the chimes played in the old 
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way, and the river rolled its old slow stream 
by the " backs," and the green of the spring 
dashed the trees, and the leaves of the 
autumn strewed the grass, after John was 
gone, just as they did when he and his 
fether came up to see the doctor and 
arrange with John's predecessor about the 
furniture left in his room. Heigh ho ! The 
wagon of the world grinds on ; we caper 
about in the fields when we are young and 
lithe, tearing our clothes, bird's-nesting, 
butterfly-hunting, blowing bubbles ; and 
why middle-aged men should delight in 
making that last amusement an illustration 
wherewith to sneer at or snub young spirits 
I don't know, for blowing bubbles and 
chasing them is at least a harmless pursuit. 
The wagon of the world grinds on, and 
we grow tired of the fields, draw by degrees 
into the dusty turnpike road, and plod 
along between the level hedges of Ufa 
And the day wears, the sun is hot and high, 
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the shadows lengthen, and we have to pay 
turnpikes and fares, and eat and drink, and 
at Cambridge the boats and Parker's Piece 
are all a long way behind, and Pottles' 
family is increasing, and he wears shabbier 
clothes, and little Calculus is dead, and 
Hobbes is under a cloud, and the Rev. 
Augustus Lyddle ia a Colonial bishop. The 
wagon of the world grinds on, and John, 
for I. spare you a second studentship, has 
eaten a sufficiency of dinners at the Middle 
Temple, is called to the Bar, has a set of 
chambers in Hare Court, and nothing to do. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Nothing to do ; and some five-and-twenty 
years spent in feeding, spelling, reading, 
learning. So long at the alphabet, so long 
at the school, so long at the University, so 

long with Mr. G , the famous Law coach. 

And now, nothing to do. John is like one 
of those great hulks which have squatted 
like antediluvian monsters in the back 
parts of Portsmouth harbour ever since 
they were horn. They swallowed thousands 
of bank-notes past reproduction before they 
left the cradle. They employed clerks to 
fill books about them as they grew; they 
spoilt acres of paper in the matter of 
plans, sections, calculations, correspondence. 
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Ministers defended them from their place in 
the House. But they have lain there any 
time these twenty years, with nothing to 
do. Was Evans a hulk moored in Hare 
Court 1 Nay, what could he do? Tlie 
hulks were only waiting for a war, hoping 
perhaps that they would then come to be 
"warped" out (I believe that is the cor- 
rect expression), get themselves painted, 
masted, armed, manned, and be able to 
destroy life with success. But there was no 
lack of war in the seas where the " Evans " 
hulk lay waiting for a wind. There 
were quarrels all around, old, inextinguish- 
able, handed down from fathers to sons off 
dying beds ; new, with mighty reserve 
of fees, spite and pigheadedness. New 
quarrels and old, beyond count ; and yet 
Evans could not get a shot himself; not 
one, he had nothing to do. The woman 
who emptied the wash-hand basin where he 
had dipped his clean hands, was more useful 
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than he. The pot-boy who brought beer 
from a neighbouring public would have 
been more misaed in his circle than John 
would have been in his had they both been 
blown up in the same penny boat. The 
publican would have been obliged to hire 
another pot-boy. The pot-boy's mother, 
now old and rheumatic, would have been 
obliged to go into the "house." But when 
John's remains had been disentangled from 
the drag, identified and sat upon, there 
would have remained nothing but to state 
publicly, that on the 14th J. Evans, Esq., 
had been snatched from sorrowing friends, 
suddenly. Nobody would have filled his 
place up, for he had none ; there would have 
been no applications for his oflSce; nobody 
would have inherited his business connec- 
tion, for he had nothing to do. 

This is the hardest work in the world. It 
sheds the hair and scrapes the crow's foot 
at the corner of the eye with uninterrupted 
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speed ; that is, wheo the man is anxious to 
escape from it, would worli at something 
else and kicks at the pricks. The hardest 
toil of all ; for the machinery of thought 
grinds on upon itself and grinds itself to 



Of course there are people who like to be 
idle. Don't tell me that idleness is always 
a conscious curse. Not a bit. There are 
men, and women too, who like it body and 
soul, who would wish nothing better than 
to do nothing, who would yawn and 
saunter through life with the utmost 
comfort and good health. Don't tell me 
there is no curse like idleness. There are 
many curses universally felt to be such. 
Gout, toothache, hunger, dyspepsia, and a 
host besides. There are plenty of people 
who would lay down their tools to-morrow 
and never do a stroke more as long as they 
lived, and like it to the last. 

But, to do John justice, he did not like 
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it. He did not like to feel lie was earning 
nothing ; and when the horrible phantom 
of a useless life sometimes came and sat by 
his side in the evening as he mused and 
looked into the fire, he would dash it away 
with vexation, imprecations, vows. He 
tried to read, yes, hard. But the subject 
stuck in his throat. Why should people 
employ him ? "What attorney would care 
to commit a case to his uninterested hands ? 
The knocker of the man who lived opposite 
was continually going. It was, so to speak, 
" in tap." Briefs came to him. Notices were 
wafered outside his door saying that he was 
in court. He employed additional clerk 
power. He worked at law, heart and soul. 
But poor John pored over cases which 
other men had conducted, and which had 
brought fees into other men's pockets ; 
cases which had been decided years ago. 
He tried to get up an interest in the ex- 
perience of successful men. Meanwhile 
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nothing came in but bills, not heavy to 
be sure, but still expecting to be paid; 
newspapers with law reports ; occasionally 
a client, who was looking for somebody 
else. 

Was not this more wearing than the 
hardest productive work 1 To sit day after 
day in your web, and see the flies prefer 
the neighbouring spider? To sit in court 
and see the struggles and progress of others, 
but to have no more connection with the 
real strife of the place than a stray visitor ? 
The wearing of a wig was in itself a 
reproach. He felt as if he were playing 
the hypocrite. He felt sick. He had 
nothing to do. 

Not that he did not try several things 
by the way. One day he happened to have 
some conversation with a literary friend 
about the profits of writing. He wrote an 
article for the Holborn Magazine and the 
Spare Moment, but the editors regretted 
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that they were not suited to the pages of 
their respective periodicals, and John was 
disheartened. A man who begins to be 
a contributor must not, however, mind 
such rebuffs as this. If he dwells upon 
every attempted excellence in his maiden 
production, he is inclined to feel personally 
hurt when the editor returns the MS. The 
resemblance of his case to Milton's, who 
walked about with a thumbed copy of 
verses for which he got £5, is marred by 
an impertinent reflection that possibly the 
editor does not think his MS. even equal 
to that of Paradise Lost. Otherwise the 
analogy holds. John had a letter saying 
that the MS. was left at the office of the 
Holhom Magazine, to be called for, and 
when he went he fancied the clerks 
winked. Probably. But had he known 
that there was at that moment a brisk 
telegraphic chaff going on at young Ruler, 
who was suspected of being in love with 
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the nursemaid over the way, John's feelings 
would not have been hurt. He pocketed 
the rejected contribution in ill-concealed 
confusion, and slunk off as if he had stolen 
it. Had he known that many writers, who 
now make a pretty penny with the quill, 
have had to put up with many rebuffs, 
and that one man will print what another 
won't look at, he would perhaps have tried 
again, but he didn't. Had he known how 
sick editors get of the parcels which are 
sent them, he would not have taken their 
negatives in so sore and personal a manner. 
As it was, his vanity was hurt by even ,a 
polite rejection ; and he would not try 
again. There are no people so thin-skinned 
as those whom nobody thinks of offending. 
Harmless innocent souls are cut to the 
quick by what another' man utterly dis- 
regards, or brushes off with a grunt and 
no more. Evans took immediate offence 
at the way in which the world met his 
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first attempt to amuse, instruct or astouish 
it ; and so missed one of the main occupa- 
tions of the briefless barrister. He was like a 
snail who thinks he smells nice fruit or a 
leaf, and makes for it witli a wonderfully 
delicate sensitive horn stuck out before him, 
and because he gets that touched, curls it 
up in an appealing remonstrant sort of way, 
and puts about, slowly, like a barge in a 
light breeza And there is no sweet fruit 
in the direction of his new tack. 

Poor Evans had a few friends who looked 
in now and then, clapped him on the back, 
and made the place bright for half an hour ; 
but the charm of Cambridge society cannot 
be carried beyond the walls of the Uni- 
versity. It won't do. Men are scattered 
thinly over the great field of work or 
play. They take their lines in the world ; 
marry, rise, disappear. Bubbles in the 
storm of life. At a certain age, unless a 
man be getting on himself, even his old 
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school -fellows, genuine friends, with whom 
he has had no quarrel, see leas and less of 
him. They are hearty when they meet, 
and never intend to show their friend the 
cold shoulder; but there is a growing 
awkwardness between the man who remains 
where he was, and the man who gets on. 
There are many obvious subjects of conver- 
sation which have to be gone gingerly 
over ; many pursuits which the two cannot 
share. The big boy may be very kind to 
the little boy; they may like one another 
very much; but they can't associate as 
equals. The one has grown, and the other 
has not. Now John felt that all his friends 
were growing, while he was where he was, 
unproductive, without an increase of in- 
fluence or money. He was moping in his 
chambers one day, wishing he had some- 
thing to do, when there was a step and a 
knock at his door. It was Temple, now 
the Eev. George Temple, with fresh face 
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beamiDg with country health, thick shoes 
aod stick, and the same kindly, but keen 
gray eye. 

"Ah I my dear fellow," cried John, 
" how are you 1 It is very good of you 
to find me out. I was just thinking — " 

"More fool you," said Temple, "I never 
think. But how are you, my boy, and 
how are you getting on ? " 

" Wretchedly," repHed John. " I have 
nothing to do, but — " 

"Ah, I see, that is why you think," 
returned Temple. 

" Well," said he, " perhaps it is. I 
should not wonder ; I know I do nothing 
else." 

Of course I don't mean that the two 
friends plunged into talk such as this the 
moment they met. The reader must allow 
John time to get out luncheon, and Temple 
to eat some. I am inclined to think they 
smoked a pipe. At any rate some little 
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time passed before they settled down to 
serious cross-examination. 

Temple took two or three whiffs in 
silence, and then said, " Nothing to do 1 
My dear fellow, with the world to be 
tinkered, at least — perhaps you mean you 
don't find people standing on your stairs 
to offer to pay you for the job. That is 
what you mean. You don't want work, but 
money ; and as at present advised, hate 
the first more than you love the second." 

" Oh ! " said John, " you quite mis- 
understand me. I don't say that there 
is no work, for I have more hard reading 
before me than I shall ever get through ; 
but I have no productive work. I envy 
the man who blacks my shoes." 

" My dear fellow," replied Temple, " then 
black them yourself. You talk nonsense — 
excuse me, I am commissioned to 'reprove 
and rebuke' — you talk nonsense. You 
don't envy every man who blacks your 
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shoes ; he envies you. You have a cask 
on draught) and excellent it is, a Stilton 
cheese, also superior, iiTagrant in decay. 
You can always have coals to put on 
your fire ; you are warm and fulL Pray," 
he continued, " do not yield to any clap- 
trap of this sort. You don't Uke your 
work ; that is what I understand you to 
mean when you say you have nothing to 
do. But yours is no uncommon case, yours 
is perhaps the commonest ; callings and 
professions seldom coincide." 

" Well, then," aaked John, " what would 
you advise ? " 

" Stick to it," replied Temple, " stif k to 
it. Your profession is fixed ; there is none 
which more surely will bring in some- 
thing, if you are steady and constant, than 
the law. Quarrelling will not come to an 
end yet ; property will change hands ; 
people wdl make wills, or neglect to make 
wills, and die. Legislation wOl creep 
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onwards, debts will be recovered and 
contracted. As I go on thinking about 
it, I cannot conceive any profession with 
such a lucrative future. There is much 
money moving about. You want meat, 
clothes, beer, if not wine ; you have only to 
work, steadily, and the needful will come." 

"But this is taking a very low view 
of the whole matter," suggested John. 

" And wisely too," replied Temple ; " the 
house of the philosopher is based upon 
the kitchen. To sow and to reap you 
must look upon the ground. As it is, you 
look into or at the future, and pretend 
to think." 

" Ah ! " replied the host, " it is all very 
fine. Temple ; but if you had sat here 
more or less for three years and did not 
earn enough to pay for your lodging, let 
alone board, you would think it dull, dry 
work enough." 

"So might the man," replied Temple, 
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" who 18 digging a well : lie digs aad 
shovels day after day, but at last he 
reaches the spring. So might the man 
who is making a tunnel through a hiU : 
he labours in the dark, perhaps for years; 
the last stroke of his pick lets in the light." 

"You were always a cheerful fellow, 
Temple," said John, " and your words do 
me good ; but I feel distressed at the 
empty character of my work as well. If 
I get it, it is mere froth and steam. There 
will be nothing to show, not so much as 
a shoemaker has. I once hoped — " 

" Aye," said Temple, " I know. And 
now you think that the meanest productive 
work is better than any amount of talk." 

" Exactly so," said John. 

"There," replied his friend, "I think 
you are mistaken. Talk governs the world. 
The greatest talkers have done most for 
their race; the men, I mean, who have 
said the best words. I grant you, there 
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is a certain special comfort and encourage- 
ment in the sight of work growing under 
your hands. The artist rejoices in the 
growth of his picture- Equally so does 
the woodman rejoice in the revelation of 
an actual view, which comes from his 
hands. He has planted that plantation ; 
he has nursed the copse. The builder too, 
who sees the house creep up under his 
hand, is glad. When he drives by in his 
gig to the market town, an old man, he 
glances at the wall whose every brick 
passed through his hand, and feels, though 
he does not say so, 'I have not lived in 
vain, I have left my mark upon the earth.' 
No doubt this conviction is a pleasant 
one. We love results — perhaps too much ; 
that is, we are in a hurry to see them. 
But the * word ' itself is the most lasting 
work. Just as the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever, so every word which 
is true or like His endureth also. It has 
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fleed in itself: it lives and grows when 
the oak has rotted, and the pyramid 
crumbled away. Now, forgive me," said 
Temple; "you see I have been fancying 
myself in the pulpit, but hear me out. 
Every one who has to produce, not shoes 
or brick walls, but words, had best keep 
this in mind. They are eternal, when 
heaven and earth shall pass away. A true 
word is the telegraphic meesage from the 
beginning to the end of the world. It 
is the most productive commodity a man 
can offer; it sets the brain and limbs to 
work. It fires the artist, it guides the 
woodman, it teaches the builder. There 
is nothing which it cannot do : no place 
where it cannot go, and therefore it is 
that by our words we are ju.stified, and 
by our words we are condemned. 

"Now," continued Temple, waving his 
pipe; "you, my dear friend, are a word- 
monger. Tou seU talk ; and for the 
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highest end — to help justice. And you 
say you have nothing to do." 

"No more I have," said John, poking 
the fire. 

"Then work, and it will come. Keep 
the web always spun, and 3ome heedless 
fly wiU be found in it some day, whom 
you may suck with virgin joy; you don't 
like grinding after you have passed the 
legal examination, but you must. You 
must be ready to take anything that 
comes. The scrabbiest, awkwardest client, 
with holes in hia shoes, and a baggy 
umbrella, may be the bristle and precursor 
of the 'practice' of a life. He may be 
the fairy with a fortune, the mannikin 
of fate, sent to teat you. "When Lord 
Nelson was suddenly wanted for one of 
his most famous cruises, the messenger 
galloped aU night towards his house : there 
was not an hour to lose ; he got there in 
the gray of the morning ; Lord Nelson was 
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up and dressed. I don't mean that you 
should sleep in a wig and gown, but be 
always ready ; read on, wait on, and, in 
good time, you will have enough to 
do." 

" I am sure," said John good-huraouredly, 
" I have great pleasure in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. gentleman for his excellent 
discourse." 

" Ah I " said Temple, " for God's sake 
don't catch the conventional cynicism of 
the briefless barrister. Believe me, my 
dear fellow, and call it preaching if you 
will, that if you laugh at a friend who 
speaks out of the falness of his heart, 
you may find work perhaps, but it will 
be the work of the fox and the wolf I 
mean what I say." 

" There I " cried John, " don't be hurt. 
I didn't mean an3rthuig by it." 

" More's the pity," said Temple ; " but 
I thought as much." And he got up to go. 
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" Don't be in a hurry," said John. 
" Stop a httle longer, I've nothing to — " 

" No," repHed Temple, " I must be off. 
My wife expects — " 

" Your wife ! " cried his friend. 

" Even 80," replied Temple. " Flora is 
in town, and hopes that you will breakfast 
with us to-moiTOw." 

And John promised that he would. 

" Bold fellow that Temple," he said, when 
he had seen his friend off; "to marry the 
girl directly after Boyler and Prime failed. 
Why, she can't have a farthing. I wish 
I — But then her father would not hear 
of it, I'm afraid." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hee father was Matthew Simmons, Esq., 
of Parkfield Lodge, and her name, not a 
romantic one, but enough to send the 
pulses tingling through John's veins, was 
Mary Ann. This time he had fallen into 
love with a vengeance ; that ia, hia love 
was repaid, and the young people thought 
each- other perfection. No, I'm not going 
to give an account of their verbal court- 
ship. When I read novels, I don't stop 
over the actual love-making ; I don't 
believe many people do. We all know 
or fancy we know something about it, and 
so when the pair are seriously bitten, we 
take a natural interest iu their fate ; we 
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either look at the end of the third volume, 
or hold oiir breath while the story is 
delayed, and the cunning writer brings a 
&esh obstacle out of his ink-bottle, and 
blackens our hopes. 

But we don't care for the opening scenes 
of the engagement. It is dull work to 
look on ; so, in these few chips and shavings 
from the story-telling workshop, I don't 
intend to look for any which belong to 
the wooing of Evans. He and Mary Ann 
had gone through the preliminary stages. 
They had been shy in each other's 
company ; they had felt the silence which 
is more eloquent than words; they had 
caught each other's eye ; they had blushed. 
John had asked himself whether it could 
be : could he look forward to a return 
of Mary Ann's love? He had asked 
himself, and then he had asked her. It 
was on Hampetead Heath. Delirious 
apotheosis of nature. The very donkey 
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boys floated by with haloes rounii their 
heads. The sparrows, seeking questionable 
provender in the road, were birds of 
Paradise. Jack Straw's castle was Id the 
air. The smoke of town rose like the 
incense of a jewelled temple. [Che view 
across the London basin was a realization, 
of Martin's happiest dream, vast and fair 
as Eden. He and Mary Ann walked back 
to Highgate on air, not on the turnpike 
road. He held an umbrella over her, for 
it rained. 'Twas the grotto of the loveHest 
nymph ! But they both got their feet wet, 
and caught severe colds, though Mary 
Ann's mother insisted her changing her 
shoes and stockings directly she got home. 
No, I won't tell you anything about their 
love-making, their ridiculous notes and 
conversations. I won't trouble you either 
with the breakage of the news to the 
respective elders, nor with what simulated 
exhibition of interest they heard the gentle 
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tale. John seriously questioned in himself 
whether these decorous seniors had ever 
been in love themselves. They consulted 
about ways and means. They gave a 
qualified consent to the engagement. John 
promised that he would not marry till he 
had enough to keep a .wife ; that he would 
not claim her till they had been engaged 
for three years at least; unless some 
unexpected success should suddenly give 
him a lift in his profession. 

Things were in this state when Temple 
called upon him, and invited him to meet 
Flora at breakfast the next day. 

He went. He had not seen her since 
the day that Prime's dog had barked at • 
him out of the shrubbery, and he had 
cast the lover's bouquet on the gravel. 

She was as pretty as ever. No, she was 
prettier. Evidently she was a capital wife. 
She made the tea judiciously, and spoke 
to the servant with an air of unafiected 
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experience. She had an excellent appetite, 
and enjoyed her breakfast. She was bright, 
sensible, ajid happy. 

"We have," said Temple, when they 
were alone, on John's fishing for some 
hints concerning family economies, " exactly 
£347 125. a year, and keep — " 

" Oh I I didn't mean to ask you imperti- 
nent questions," pleaded he. 

" Impertinent ? Pertinent, I think," 
replied his friend. "Tis the simplest 
reply : we have £347 12s. a year. Isn't 
that it?" he asked of Flora, who then 
came into the room, " isn't it three, four, 
seven and twelve ? " 

Flora thought for a moment, and replied, 
"No; three, four, six and twelve," and 
took up her work. 

" Well then," said Temple, "I am a 
poorer man than I thought. We have 
this income, and keep a maid and a half. 
Wine we don't indulge in, beer in modera- 
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tion. We keep a pig, a donkey and cart, 
no horse ; have our hands full of work, and 
laugh in the eunahine. I see my way 
towards an increase of income, but we 
are perfectly happy, and find that as long 
as we are not ashamed of ourselves, nobody 
worth consulting is ashamed of us. We 
came up to town third-class, and pay 
eighteen shillings a week for these two 
rooms ; not that we are going to stop the 
whole week ; we must be back on Saturday, 
so Flora got three shillings taken off the 
rent, which is properly a guinea ; and the 
landlady appreciates us accordingly. Flora 
did the bargain while I sat in the cab ; she 
is now going out to buy something for 
dinner." 

This hopeful facing of life, the bright 
indifference to the dicta of conventional 
society, which does not care twopence 
whether you die or not, but must have 
its little snarl at what is hearty, genuine, 
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and unfashionable ; this hopeful facing of 
married life sank deep into Evans. He 
went back to his dnll chambers, and spent 
the rest of the morning in calculations; 
he determined to see what could be done 
towards moving the seniors himself. Why 
should not he be married ? he had almost 
as much as Temple, he and Mary Ann 
together. The reverie was delicious. He 
looked at smaU houses "to let" as he 
walked through Camden Town with a 
prospective eye. He imagined himself 
going home to dinner at " Fuchsia Cottage." 
Dinner, with Mary Ann to preside ; Irish 
stew and beer; and a whiff of the former 
came up from an area of just such a small 
house as he would take. He looked in at 
the window ; there was a young woman 
sitting on a low stool by the fire in the 
darkening room, waiting apparently. A 
man at that moment ran up the steps, a 
clerk or something of that sort ; he ran 
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up the steps and let himself in with a 
latch-key. The pensive figure on the foot- 
stool by the fire started tip at the click, and, 
for the blinds were not drawn down, John 
distinctly saw her husband take her by 
the chin and give her a great kiss. " Three 
hundred pounds 1 " cried he. " They have 
not a hundred and fifty." And he tore 
himself away, polishing and bracing, as he 
walked along, the reasons which should 
make the seniors consent to the speedy 
union of Mary Ann and himself. 

Aye, my friend, arguments look very 
pretty when you employ them upon the 
creatures of your own imagination. The 
characters of the drama played in yoar 
fancy are accessible, impressionable people ; 
they have human feelings, and soft hearts. 
They were once young themselves, and the 
echoes of the shout of youth can still be 
heard in the nooks and comers of their 
hearts. "For sound," say the people who 
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make a hobby-horse of the undulation 
theory, "never dies away." If you could 
put your ear in the right place, you could 
hear Noah hanunering at the Ark. 

John rehearsed the scene. All was 
serene. The ship of joy was launched into 
a dimpled sea, and mirth admitted him of 
her crew. 

But when he got home, when he had 
hung up his hat and coat in the hall of his 
father's house in Holly Terrace, he became 
aware of altogether another world. General 
Evans was not often angry, but he was on 
this occasion. The dining-room fire had 
been led out, Buttons had broken the hall 
window in the course of some private 
gymnastics ; the house was cold. Miss 
Priseilla was cold and blue ; she had been 
shopping, had been over-reached, and had 
returned home in a draughty cab, for the 
use of which a fabulous consideration had 
been demanded. She was niflBed- The 
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General had been called out to arbitrate, 
and was ruffled too. Cabby had put down 
the number of the house and driven off 
with calm judicial menaces, and ominous 
command of temper. The thermometer in 
the hall was below temperate, unpropitioua 
prospect! and to add to all, the General 
suddenly discovered that he was out of 
snuff. He had a favourite tap. The High- 
gate snuff did not suit him. He must get 
it at Pontet's, and Priscilla, who had been 
charged to bring a canister, had altogether 
forgotten the commission. 

The consequence was, that all three sat 
down to dinner with imperfectly-suppreased 
emotion ; the General with choler, Miss 
Priscilla with mortification (she never 
allowing herself to be outwardly annoyed), 
John with love. His aunt was apparently 
cheerful. He knew well enough it was 
conscientious cheerfulness, and appraised it 
accordingly. Give me a woman who, when 
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she is cross, lets it out ; and does not bottle 
up a reserve of ill-humour, for it must show 
itself at some hour. Give me a hearty 
impulsive friend who lets the fit run, and. 
has done with it. 

But Miss Priacilla was almost gaily con* 
versational; and the General (an honest 
fellow) was as grumpy as could be. John 
ate his dinner in silence. It was not Irish 
stew — I forget what was put on the table — 
but Miss Priseilla liked always to have 
something " genteel." So they dined 
genteelly, and Buttons went round with the 
wine, and the General kicked the cat Prim ; 
and Miss Priseilla talked like a sprighliy 
book, and John was in a rage. 

Any notion of broaching the subject 
uppermost in his mind at such a time was 
simply ridiculous. But he could not help 
thinking how different the world looks as 
we look at it Perhaps it is a monotonous 
place after all, and the people who find 
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adventures in it really carry the materials 
for them in their own heads. The heart 
feels what it brings with it — the powers of 
feeling. Here was the fabric which he had 
been buUding suddenly dissipated, at least 
for the present. He had not the confidence 
in himself to say, "Thia must be done," 
and do it ; no, not even when he was sure 
he was right. He always wanted some 
support from the outside, some advice (woe 
betide the man in love who needs or asks 
advice), which of course he finds plenty of 
generous people ready to bestow. On this 
occaaion, however, John said nothing ; 
wisely. It would have been an ill time to 
talk of anything except the subject were 
brought forward as a scapegoat, to have the 
sins of others visited upon it. There are 
clever people who know this and introduce 
something which they have promised to 
advocate, and wish to see put down, jast at 
the time when the mention of it is sure to 
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provoke condemnation. Every reason they 
urge in its favour is a damaging blow to its 
success; and then they go back and tell 
the owner of the unfortunate scheme or 
proposal, that they have said all they could 
think of in its favour, but that they have 
met with nothing but discouragement; 
which is a most lying truth, a most accurate 
falsehood. 

But I must not get away from John. 

He wisely let the domestic fog clear off. 
By the following evening no summons had 
come about the cab, Miss Priscilla was 
herself, the General had got a fresh canister 
of snuff, the window in the hall was 
mended. Buttons was penitent and quiet. 
Now for itt He introduced the subject 
gingerly, intending to get the seniors com- 
mitted, partly at least to general principles, 
and then pass from the abstract to the 
concrete. He intended to arouse their 
respect for Temple ; his heartiness, economy 
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and success. But he had no sooner begun 
than he was dragged by the evil genius of 
conversation into the middle of the subject. 
In two minutes he found himself an 
advocate for rash marriages, before an 
unwilling judge and unimpressionable jury. 

His father and aunt listened with pro- 
voking coolness. They professed most 
kindly that they had nothing in view but 
his welfare; asked him to consider the 
home which Mary Ann then had ; and set 
his Bemi-detached vOla in Camden Town 
against it. 

" You see, my dear," said Miss Priscilla, 
" that the Simmonses live not only in 
comfort but luxury. Mary Ann is used to 
these things. She constantly drives out in 
the • carriage, has a maid to wait upon her, 
and is used to large rooms, good Uving and 
society. Suppose you were to get the 
consent of her father, and take her to 
Camden Town ; how could her &iends call 
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Upon her 1 I question very much whether 
such persons as live in the houses you 
describe, would be suitable associates for 
her. The home you take her to must be 
something like that which you take her 
from. What is she to do all day whilst 
you are at chambers 1 She would have no 
garden. There would be no room in such 
a house for friends to stay with her, and 
she could hardly walk out by herself." 

It was in vain John urged that her love 
for her husband would be a sufficient set-off 
against all these drawbacks ; that it would 
be absurd to expect in his house, who was 
a beginner in life, the same comfort she 
found in her father's, who had made a 
fortune. It was aU in vain. Miss Pris- 
cilla would not give up the telling contrast 
between Mary Ann's present residence, vdth 
its park-like garden and stables, men- 
servants, lady's maids and frequent dinner-. 
parties ; and the little stucco pill-boz, with 
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room for a scraper in front, and a display 
of anti-macaasars at the parlour window. 
Moreover, she hit poor John cruelly hard 
when he talked about a small income and 
economy, by hinting that he did not know 
at that moment how much mutton was a 
pound, and how much he should pay for a 
loaf. 

"No, mj dear," abe said, "with her 
habits, and I mast add, yours — for you 
have been brought up a gentleman — it 
would be positive cruelty if I were to 
advise you to be married at once. You had 
no doubt good reason for proposing, but 
you should not compromise your character 
for sense by a foolish marriage." 

Good reasons for proposing, Miss Pris- 
cilla t Yes, in that which you thought a 
clenching speech you showed how unlikely 
it was that you and your nephew ever 
should join issue on this question. There 
is mighty little "reaaon" in love I fuicy. 
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If there were, woe betide half the husbands 
and wives in the world ! What a tax it 
would be if we were expected to give 
reasons for our likes and dislikes, our loves 
and our hatreds ! Does Edwin choose 
Angelina because she really is, in the 
abstract, the most desirable young lady of 
his acquaintance ? Does Angelina return 
Edwin's glances because he is clever, or 
learned, or high principled, or handsome? 
not she. They walk out together, and talk 
delightful nonsense together, simply because 
they love each other ; and no man ever did, 
because no man ever can, define that 
cathoHc but personal sensation. Best of all, 
this charmed mutual confidence, this ability 
to see the best in each other, this blindness 
to their respective faults, often survives the 
fact of marriage, and Darby and Joan to 
the end of the chapter are fond and trustful, 
for no better reason than that though age 
creeps on, love remains. 
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It ia the greatest mistake of the world to 
suppose that young people love each other 
more than old. Young love is far more 
demonstrative, but more selfish. Angelina 
dies, Edwin flings himself upon the floor; 
is inconsolable — till he meets Sophia. The 
hearse carries off Joan, Darby follows in 
a month. The love which bound them 
is love to the death. There is a mysterious 
common life often shared by a long-tried 
husband and wife. One of them can hardly 
be struck down without the other falling 
too. And there is no "reason," Miss 
Priscilla, to be given for the fact ; no 
reason which would satisfy those who really 
know most about it. Certainly there was 
none in the words which distressed your 
expectant nephew. 

John tried his father, who showed more 
sympathy, but thought more of his sou's 
position in society than of his wife's. 

" Wait a little while," said he, " you will 
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then be making some money. I think 
though," he added, " we talked about letting 
three years pass before you claimed the 
young lady." 

"Ah," aaid John, "that was till I knew 
I could keep a wife. Now that I have seea 
Temple and know that I can — that is," he 
added, "if you would still give me the 
allowance I receive at present. She has 



" But Temple," replied his father, " has 
a profession which already brings him some 
income, a profession which he likes, and 
will therefore probably succeed in. You, 
on the contrary, are always speaking against 
yours, and say you can never get on." 

. Hard upon John, this — was not it ? 
After he had given up his pet calling to 
suffer for his acquiescence. 

He said, "I would gladly change it 
to-morrow." 

" That," said his father, " would not help 
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you in asking Mr. Simmons to give up his 



No, of course not. He was now some 
way between twenty and thirty years of 
age, nearer the latter. It was too late to 
choose a fresh profession. The proposal 
would perhaps cause the match to be broken 
off, for Mary Ann was an obedient child. 
It was too late to think of bis calling. ' 
What did Temple say, whose example he 
had pleaded eo strongly ? " Work I Stick 
to it, and you must get wages in time." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I KNOW my reader will blame Jolin for 
showing a faint heart if he notices his 
career at all. It looked as if he had given 
up hia schemes too suddenly. He was 
ready to run the risk, to shame all shrink- 
ing young men, to give up bachelor 
comforts, and take his wife for better for 
worse. Bravo, John ! In that case yon 
would actually have obeyed the law of 
marriage, you would have kept the promise 
required at the altar. What was there 
to praise in his resolution, especially as 
he did not put it into practice? Was he 
'right or wrong? It is not so easy to 
decide as we think. Temple was right, 
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there is no doubt about that; but then 
Temple had a home, such as it was, to 
take his wife to, and a donkey-chair to 
drive her out ; and a parson's position 
enables him to hold his own in society, 
if he chooses, even though he may have 
a button off his waistcoat, and a hole in 
his shoe. 

But your poor barrister in seedy dress is 
quite another thing. So John was made 
to feel. He and Mary Ann had a long 
walk over it on the Baroet Eoad, and 
pledged their troth "either to other" for 
the fiftieth time, and agreed to wait. Not 
but that Mary Ann would have run any 
risk, as well as John ; but they were both 
80 dependent on their friends, that the 
prospect was clouded, even to lovers' eyes. 
Matters went back. The river returned to 
its course. Prudence took the pot off the fire. 

John dined occasionally at the Sim- 
monses' ; Mary Ann grew necessarily more 
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accustomed to the luxuries of her father's 
house. John contracted more bachelor 
habits. As you were 1 That is impos- 
sible. Time slips on, and we grow used 
to this, and tolerate that, and create 
convenience out of delay, and the blood 
cools and the heart beats steadily; and 
the daily wear and tear of work and failure 
deadens enthusiasm, and sprinkles gray 
upon our heads ; and John was startled 
one afternoon at hearing hliinself called a 
middle-aged gent. One year is so much 
like another when we have reached the 
first stages of mid-life, that it melts away 
without a special mark. John was in the 
same chambers, attended the same court, 
went the same circuit, walked through the 
same streets, year after year, without 
knowing it. 

Wo wUl therefore take a long stride ; 
and after a short glance at them, fold 
down the next ten years of his life. 
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His father was dead; with him had 
died a pension and an annuity. John was 
BtUl unmarried. MIbs Priecilla kept house 
for him ; but waa now growing rather 
querulofus. The SimmODses had left 
Highgate, so that he courted only by 
letter. Except for a short visit in the 
summer, he saw nothing of Mary Ann. 
Then he went down into Yorkshire, where 
the family lived, and came back again. 
Their union seemed aa distant as ever. 
He had a little practice, but it did not 
produce more than he had lost by his 
father's death. Miss Priscilla, too, was in 
the way, so he acquiesced unwillingly in 
what seemed a hopeless lot. The steady 
work which Temple had recommended had 
been carried on for some time, and pro- 
duced its fruit ; but a frequent attempt 
to better his condition, and obtain some 
sudden result, const^antly called John oflf 
his regular professional round, and inter- 
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rupted him without profit. Men have 
made short cuts to fortune, thought he; 
and he was quite right ; just such men 
as he too — men with a good deal of in- 
genuity and loose wit. John thought he 
might as well have invented lueifers for 
instance. How provoking that was. How 
many years had a light been as clnmsily 
obtained as among Indians and Hottentots ! 
What an apparatus and preparation before 
a candle could be lit : tinder manufactured 
at home, flint-box, steel (with the chance 
of knocking your skin off your knuckles), 
matches dipped in brimstone. All this 
and more had to be possessed, kept to- 
gether, and cleverly managed before you 
could get a light. Then 'some wit pitches 
upon lueifers ! A scrape and a blaze. 
Three boxes for a penny. A gigantic 
fortune. Such lucky strokes as these con- 
tinually tantalized John. He had a room 
at home in which he made experiments, 
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all with a view to a fortune ; serious, 
repeated, varied experimeuta, which re- 
sulted in bills for chemicals, tools, wood, 
etc., and nothing more. 

Meanwhile the main chance, the study 
of law, hung in hand, or crept slowly 
onward with intermittent interest. The 
bloom was oflF Mary Ann's cheek, and 
John was a middle-aged and discontented 
man. He was a fool not to have married. 
A good man will work harder when he is 
married than he does for a wife. Aye, 
and with a nobler, better purpose. The 
man who works to get a home for a wife 
that is to be, has a lower aim than the 
husband who works to keep one. He 
thinks of himself quite as much as of his 
intended ; his devotion is little better than 
a consecrated selfishness. But he who 
has bravely committed himself to the care 
of his true love, he works for another. 
They have cast in theii- "lot" together. 
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Aye, it is better, young folks, to climb 
the hill baud iu band, wben occe the 
path is seen and fairly entered on. In 
the path of a profession, let the young 
couple go forth and fight their way, let 
them learn to think less and leas of help 
from friends. Let them set up a home 
bravely, "be it ever so lowly," and then 
look the rough side of life in the face. 

But John pottered about the foot of 
the hill, hoping tbat some precious stone 
would roU down to him. And Mary Ann 
waited while he was looking for what he 
could not find. And they both grew stiff 
and weary. 

Do we not know people in raid-life 
who are incessantly busy, and hopelessly 
unprofitable withal ? Sour, disappointed 
people, who grow more and more thin- 
skinned, and have deeper fits of depression, 
who don't get on, who are "much to be 
pitied " ; but heaven protect any one you 
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care for from being pitied 1 When it comes 
to that, it i8 hard to say what can save 
the man. Some assert that poverty is 
so crime ; but it is in many cases so 
uncommonly near it, that bystanders can 
hardly tell the difference. When I see a 
man with no very high aims, in the 
prosecution of which he has voluntarily 
sacrificed himself, sticking fast, I am almost 
sure there is something wrong about him. 
Don't mistake me ; I risk repetition. 
Some men are poor from choice ; forego 
advantages and success in their devotion 
to some principle. Their poveriiy is an 
honour which they would not exchange 
for many golden triumphs. But there are 
some who are not over squeamish, and 
yet make no way ; hang on the bank of 
life's stream tUl the very sand-bargea give 
them the go-by. They are pitied, when 
in many cases they ought to be whipped. 
I don't say that our friend Evans de- 
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served a whipping, for has he not been 
ever conscientiously considerate of other 
people's opinions and feelings ? Did he 
not humbly forsake his true calling when 
his father wished him to read for the law ? 
Did he not forbear pressing his engagement 
lest he should bring discomfort on his 
intended wife? 

People said he was a most exemplary 
young man, and pitied him and her. 

" My dear," said one of Miss Priscilla's 
friends one day when caUing, "J am sure 
I shall be so glad when there is a good 
prospect of their being able to marry." 

The kind lady talked as if they were 
minors. Perhaps, by the way, this hesi- 
tation about marriage makes the difference 
of the classes consist in money, not mind ; 
houses, not hearts. 

Do not the respectable, steady old 
square-toes, who represent the worth of 
the country (I hate such a " worthy " man), 
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decide that a young fellow of a certain 
class is foolish, if not wicked, in case he 
marries, not before he has a home, but 
before he has made hia way well in the 
world? 

But when young Mattock, son of old 
Dick Mattock, of Sabaoil-cum-clover, sees 
his way to a cottage and allotment, falls 
in love with Patty, he marries her — at 
least he ought to. The young people buy 
a couple of tables, four chairs, a kettle, 
pot, a few knives and forks, a bed and a 
clock ; and two days after his wedding, 
young Dick is whistling at the plough by 
six in the morning, lliey succeed, as 
success is counted in their class, that is 
to say, Dick gets plenty of work, Patty 
is bright and thrifty. 

But young Mr. Courtenay Tompkins, 
who has fallen in love with Clara, has no 
such pluck. Courtenay is in the Admiralty ; 
he waits, and waits, and presently gives 
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up the notion of matrimony. Clara grows 
older, Oourtenay more loose or more 
correct. They settle down into old bachelor 
and maid, or marry when the cream of 
life has turned almost sour. Let them 
marry, and help to snuff out the scandal 
of their age and generation. 

Now Evans, though his name was John, 
not Courtenay (which made it worse), 
dangled on for so long with Mary Ann 
that she fell ill. One morning, it was 
a Tuesday, when John looked for the 
accustomed letter with the SheflSeld post- 
mark, and Mary Ann's direction, the 
letter came, with the right raark on it, 
but in Mrs. Simmons' handwriting; Mary 
Ann was so poorly, she could not get 
up. Well, he did not think very much 
of it. Bad cold, what not; so he wrote 
to Mary Ann, with an enclosure to Mrs. 
Simmons. Weeks passed, and still there 
were bad accounts of hia sweetheart. She 
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'wrote herself ; but though ahe did not 
compbdn, she seemed as if ahe were trying 
to make the best of it, and John thought 
of the French proverb, qui s'excuse, 
s'ctccuse. There was more in it than 
Mary Ann liked to admit. 

"I will run down," said be one evening, 
aloud, after looking at the fire for a long 
time, and balancing the poker in his fingers, 
tapping the topmost coal. " I will go 
down," said he, " and see for myself." 

Then strange, fearful thoughts came into 
his mind, half-apprehensive, half-reproach- 
ful. Were she his wife, he would then 
be at her side, but now — sickness removed 
him fcom her. That which touched him 
witii quick remembrance of the years they 
had been engaged, showed him more 
plainly than anything else could, the dif- 
ference between marriage and betrothal. 
He was betrothed ; and he pictured himself 
at the house, sitting in the library, and 
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having reports brought down to him about 
Mary Ann's health. He pictured Mrs. 
Simmons coming in and saying, with some 
hesitation, that he niight see her ; he went 
up-atairs into her room, with nurse, sisters, 
and mother. After a while he had to go, 
and leave them there. 

AH this came true. He packed up 
his carpet-bag, and next morning gave 
directions to his fraction of a clerk, 
got into a hansom, and drove to the 
terminus. 

That was a heavy journey to Sheffield, 
from which town he took a fly to the 
Simmonses' house. The conaciouanesa of 
being bound to a scene of sorrow, or suffer- 
ing, quickens the anticipation of it with 
intolerable speed. It seemed as if the day 
would never come to an end. When we 
are wishing for anything, and waiting for 
the hours or the miles to pass, we get 
Buch a view of tune's deliberate incessant 
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proceeaion, as no reasoning could ever 
convey. But to return ; John got to the 
house at last, and found Mary Ann very 
much better than he expected, for he had 
hatched the thought of her illness till it 
had become intolerable. He was taken up 
into her room in about a quarter of an 
hour after his arrival, and found her Ijing 
on a sofa, looking delicate and bright. 
He had conjectured he knew not what, 
and was greatly relieved to find her no 
worse. But when the first blush of his 
pleasure had died down, he was anything 
but satisfied. She had now been confined 
to the house seven weeks. Soon after 
his arrival, that is to say the nest day, 
when she came down into the drawing- 
room, which she had left for nearly a 
fortnight, she looked worse than she had 
done in her room. There is something in 
the air and circumstances of a sick-chamber 
whidi conceals the progress of disease, and 
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hides even our own weakness irom our- 
selvee. Were you ever ill — say of a fever ? 
After days and nights of weary wakeful- 
nesB, during which the malady took its 
course, you fell into a deep sleep, and 
awoke convalescent. The fever had left 
you, and in a very short time you began 
to feel hungry and fresh. You marched 
or stumbled about your room with in- 
creasing triumph. But when you went 
down-stairs for the first time, it seemed 
almost as if you had met with a sharp 
relapse. You had no idea how weak you 
were till you felt how far you had been 
removed from the healthy and strong. 
Although you soon grew well again, you 
learnt then more than ever how ill you 
had been, and were. 

So John's heart sank when he saw the 
unmistakable mark of sickness on Mary 
Ann's frame and cheek. Let a man or 
woman (for we are just now talking about 
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her), let a womau be ever so thin, ever bo 
phjsieally weak, there may be a natural 
freshness or hopefulness in her face and 
movemeuts ; we can see that she is far from 
strong, that the least thing would crush 
her, still she is well — she is herself. But 
there is a look of prospective debility which 
neutralizes the semblance of stoutness and 
strength; a looseness of skin, a creeping 
suspicion of decrepitude, just a hint or 
glimpse of it, which betrays itself in some 
common gesture or attitude. There is a 
peculiar character of voice, a peculiar look 
in the eyes wheu the person you are watch- 
ing looks into space, which shows that the 
oil in the cistern is nearly burnt out, that, 
however bulky and young in years he or 
she may be, the stock of life's fuel is sinking 
fast; that the spirits who pile it on the 
shrinking fire have to sweep the floor of the 
storehouse, and make the very most of the 
scanty remnants they can collect ; that the 
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furnace is full of dust, that it will soon lose 
its white heat, and grow dull, dead and 
cold. 

I will not attempt to analyze John's 
feeling while he sat by his betrothed in the 
drawing-room of the Simmonses' house. If 
he did not feel something akin to what I 
have just written I don't care what came 
into his mind, but being a kindly affec- 
tionate man, with hopes long delayed, 
perhaps he felt deeper than we think. At 
any rate he conceived the notion of marry- 
ing her at once. But the doctor forbade it 
positively. Nevertheless, John formed the 
most loving, chivalrous determination to 
marry her if he might. Should she recover 
all would be well. Should she not recover, 
who so fit to cheer her last days as the man 
whose heart she knew, and to whom she 
had confided her own ? He spoke to her 
himself aa she lay on the sofa. She leant 
her cheek on his breast, and when he got up 
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his waistcoat was wet with tears. But it 
was not to be. 

The doctor, a kindly man, who had not 
come to feel a mere professional regard for 
the scenes which the men of his cloth so 
often witness, sympathized with Evans, and 
told him that the only chance of her 
ultimate recovery was in a change of 
climate. 

"I speak to you as a man," he said. 
" Let it be plainly. I do not condemn her, 
far from it. I have known patients of my 
own, worse than she ia, recover very toler- 
able health after a winter or two's residence, 
say, at Nice or Madeira. If she remains in 
England, especially in Yorkshire, she will 
never see summer again. You should your- 
self urge her to consent," he added. " Of 
course I cannot speak with certainty, but I 
am convinced that a change of climate is 
the only thing which can restore Miss 
Simmons to hex usual health, and the only 
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thing which can juatify you in contem- 
plating her marriage." 

Another doctor was asked, and he said 
the same thing. 

But a winter ; perhaps two ! and no 
possibility of visiting her. Two more yeMS, 
not the close of a delay which brightens with 
its passage, but after years of suspense to 
face what might possibly be a complete ruin 
of his hopes. To have the prospect darkened 
as the time passed on. To have fresh ele- 
ments of uncertainty introduced when all 
should have been drawing towards a happy 
close. To have such a dismal alternative 
after years of weary betrothal was almost 
more than John could bear. But he bore it 
Wonderfully. He didn't make a fool of 
himself. On the contrary he was roused; 
moat especially one day at something 
his aunt said to him after his return to 
town. 

" Would to God," he exclaimed, " I had 
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married her at first ! Why didn't I do as 
Temple did ? " 

" Ah," said his aunt, who was wiping her 
pen carefully on a penwiper, having put on 
her spectacles to do so ; " ah," said his 
aunt, " you were never like him. He is the 
bravest man I ever knew." 

And John saw that, despite all her advice 
and comment to the contrary. Miss Priscilla 
had a secret respect for courage, even when 
it trotted rough-shod over her favourite 
maxims. Bah I But there is no use in 
moping or fuming over the past. Courage I 
d, la route ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Though I have glanced for a moment at 
John and Miss Priscilla sitting in the 
drawing-room of the little house at High- 
gate, and seen him (which I forgot to 
mention) get up, stamp, and walk out of 
the room, slamming the door violently after 
him, I have really been all the while in 
Yorkshire. And indeed I did not intend to 
go away till something positive had been 
settled about Mary Ann. 

The doctor and others had ruled that she 
must not think of marriage yet. That was 
certain, wherever she spent the winter. 
She was better— a late autumn, like a, 
second summer, softened the air and 
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warmed the earth. She and John frequently 
walked out, not far indeed, but she e^ke 
cheerily as she took his arm up and down 
the western path, as it was called, in the 
garden, where a high wall radiated the heat 
of the afternoon sun, and at the same time 
kept off all whiffs of wind from the east. 

Nothing had been settled, but one morn- 
ing Mrs. Simmons had a letter from a friend 
who was going to start for Italy in a week, 
and who offered to take Mary Ann with her. 
She was going for the sake of her daughter's 
health, and therefore there seemed every- 
thing likely to ensure such travelling 
arrangements as would suit an invalid. 
The lady was an old friend of the seniors of 
-the family, and Mary Ann had seen a little 
of the young lady who was proposed as her 
companion in search of another climate. 

In a week it was settled. John and her 
mother were to accompany Mary Ann to 
Folkestone, where she was to join the 
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travellers, who were already prepared to 
start. They proposed resting in Paris, and 
then reaching Nice, or some sheltered town 
in Italy, yik Marseilles. 

This transportation of invalids is one of 
the most dismal resources of modem science 
I know. "When we take up the Times, and 
sitting by the fireside after dinner, with may- 
be our left hand resting on the stem of a 
filled wine-glaaa, run the eye down the last 
division of private news which always lands 
you in the territory of the necropolis, how 
little you realize the tale that hangs to 
some short announcement of a death abroad t 
What rekindled hopes were extinguished 
when the printer picked out the type for 
that line. It ia far worse than death 
at home. The Englishman has (I don't 
know how else to express it) a great belief 
in dying comfortably. There is a conven- 
tional peace and atmosphei'e of kindness in 
a sick-room which we like to surround our 
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friends with, which we perhaps uncon- 
Bcioiisly expect ourselves ; which we should 
at once create in the world of fancy, if we 
were called upon to rehearse our own deatha. 

Dying abroad is altogether different ; it 
seems s» strange to let the spirit loose so 
far from home, as it were a bird we liad 
long kept and petted in a cage. Then too 
there is the jealousy of a foreign burial ; or 
the miserable reception of a coffin soldered 
close. 

To say that no such thoughts as these 
came into John's mind as he accompanied 
his betrothed and her mother to Folkestone 
would be untrue. What dreadful things to 
come into a lover's head I thinks some 
young lady who reads this. No ; they are 
not strange. You have no idea what 
terrible things people think of, fear, antici- 
pate. There is a certain set of thoughts 
which is spoken, there is another which 
never passes the lips. 
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See, such a one is writing at her desk ; 
there is a sheet of pink paper before her, and 
she fills and crosses it with scented nonsense ; 
when she has done and touched the adhesive 
portion of the envelope with the tip of her 
dainty Uttle tongue, she takes out another 
thing. That is her joumal, in which per- 
haps she puts down what she would never 
think of committing to a letter. But beside 
this, there is a more secret chronicle and 
unuttered commentary on passing domestic 
eyeuts and familiar household characters, 
which she would not dare to put down even 
in her journal — no, not though she locked 
it with her little patent key. 

So do not let us be surprised at the mere 
supposition, for after all it was then nothing 
more, of the most ghastly surmisings in 
John's melancholy feney as he sat opposite 
Mary Ann in the train, and saw bow weak 
and smitten she looked. 

He cheered her up as well as he could, 
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and carried all her little precious trapa on 
board the steamer, for they were to sail that 
night at half-past eleven o'clock. The 
party went on board before that time, but 
Mary Ann would not claim her sofa more 
than by laying some cloaks upon it. Two 
or three ladies had half unrobed and made 
the feminine cabin unapproachable by the 
masculine passenger long before the vessel 
started. So Mary Ann sat with John in a 
dimly-lighted saloon, and saw a quantity of 
bitter beer and cold beef consumed by 
Bupperless travellers. Did you never notice 
how, when one man breaks the monotony of 
suspense by eating, every one begins to eat ? 
So, the action having been fairly set up that 
evening in the Folkestone steamer, every 
fresh passenger " took " something. It was 
a bustling place for lovers to part in. But 
at last the steward looks down the cabin 
stairs with a loud query, " Anybody for 
the shore ? " and John is obliged to go. A 
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hurried kias, the plank hauled back, dang' 
ling lanthorns, " Turn her ahead ! " ttom the 
gruff captain on the bridge, "Turn her 
ahead I " from the Bhrill observant boy, a 
hubbub in the quiet harbour waters from 
the paddlea, a receding light, and England 
is desolate. 

In about a week, letters announcing the 
safe arrival of the invalids at Genoa were 
received by their respective friends. John 
opened his eagerly, and found his betrothed 
in good spirits. The journey had tried her 
less than she expected ; she was even better 
than she had hoped. They hardly knew 
where they were going finally as yet, but 
Mary Ann spoke enthusiastically of the 
kindness of her protectors, and the quaint 
foreign beauty of the City of Palaces, with 
its mules and monks and veils, and the daily 
nothings of an Italian town which makes so 
great an impression on the Englishman 
when first he finds himself there. The 
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window of her room, she Baid, waa open ; 
it was November, and looked into a court 
where orange and lemon trees were spotted 
with yellow fruit. She told him that au 
old monk used to trim up the garden of 
the house, and was that moment sitting in 
the entrance-hall, John wished be waa a 
monk. 

But why should he lose courage ? Here 
was better news than he expected ; he could 
write, and she had promised to write to him 
by every mail Who was it that said he 
preferred having his lady-love at a distance, 
for the special pleasure of correspondence 1 
There is something in that, though I don't 
agree with him in the least, whoever he 
was. 

Those who have to wait had best work ; 
then time is not killed, but made produc- 
tive, and yet slips by faster than under any 
other pressure or persuasion whatever. 

If you are obliged to wait for long, work ! 
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this was what Temple advised, in a most 
kind letter to his friend on the trouble 
which had befallen him. A hearty, cheer- 
ing letter, which strengthened while it 
softened John ; which made him shut his 
mouth in confident resolution, though a 
mist came over his eyea, and the brave 
signature at the end was magnified by a 
great convex tear. So he wiped it away 
and looked thoughtfully out of the window . 
for some time, though there wa£ nothing to 
see — nothing but a steady, dirty rain, and 
the shiny tops of some peripatetic umbrellas. 
But there is a special fascination in looking 
out of window on a bad day. The man in 
the chambers immediately opposite to his 
was looking out of the window. So was 
the man in the set below him; there were 
no fewer than seven men, John could count, 
all looking out of the window, as much 
interested as if the Lord Chancellor were 
being hanged in the middle of the court. 
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Then John went back to his table and 
took up a case on which he was at work, 
with intricacies and displays of vulgar 
feeling for which he had the sincerest dis- 
like. But he worked hard, turning it this 
way and that, till he saw more fairly than 
ever he had seen before, what defence he 
should set up. The attorney who had 
given him the brief was evidently surprised 
as well as pleased by the pains he had given 
himself in the matter, and said to himself, 
"This is an able man; if he really wiU 
apply his mind to the work, I shall find 
him useful." 

For the attorney considers the . barrister 
quite as much under his — there, that will 
do, attorneys don't always like to have their 
considerations made public. 

There are moments in our lives when we 
make a conscious start. When the Great 
Eastern had been built and a herd of 
hydraulic rams had butted at her in vain 
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for weeks (she obstinately refusing to be 
pushed into the water), there was a start 
made of three or four inches, which the 
telegraph announced to curious England. 
There was indeed no sudden public gush 
of hope when John gave the promise of 
progress, but he had a comfortable con- 
Bciousneaa within his own breast which 
made the world look pleasanter than usual, 
as if something had really happened to it. 
He got his client off; and some Bar 
critics remarked that Evans did the trick 
well. "The longest lane must have a 
turning," said poor John to himself that 
evening, when two more briefs were 
brought in. 

There you are wrong, my friend. The 
longest lane may lead out into a wilder- 
ness, or a pit You may follow it patiently, 
and then be lost in a bog, or killed over 
a clifil No; if the lane is unfairly, un- 
reasonably long, get an axe and mattock, 
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make a gap in the hedge, and extricate 
yourselt 

At the next Spring Assizes, John, who 
went the Western Circuit, found that his 
practice waa increasing. It was a genuine 
progress. He had not vetj much work 
to be sure, nor were the briefs put into 
his hand marked with very large fees; 
but they came steadily in, and he met 
with tolerable success. One evening, at 
the close of a lather busy day, in which 
lie had cross-examined an engineer with 
marked effect, he was sitting at his lodg- 
ings, enjoying a glass of wine after his 
dinner. The maid came to say that a 
gentleman wished to speak with him. 
He was on the point of saying he was 
engaged when, suddenly recalling some 
memory of a half-forgotten piece of advice 
he once received firom Temple, about having 
his web always Spun, he bade the Servant 
show the stranger in. 
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He entered, and after apologiziDg for 
BO unseasonable a call, proceeded to explain 

that Mr, C , a well-known Nisi Prius 

counsel, who had been retained in a suit 
connected with some manufacturer, had 
been suddenly seized with illness, and 
obliged to give up his brief, though he 
had taken some pains to become acquainted 
with the peculiar merits of the case, which 
involved some knowledge of machinery. 

He, the stranger, having noticed the 
scientific manner in which Mr. Evans had 
cross-examined an engineer in the course 
of the day, had called to offer him a brief 
of the case. It was marked fifty guineas, 
and John felt that a great chance had 
come. There was little time to get the 
facts up ; but he was closeted with the 
attorney, and mastered the mechanical part 
of it with promising ease. The case came 
on late next day but one. It was an 
action brought by Griffin & Co. against 
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some persons who had interfered with their 
special manufacture. The details have 
nothing to do with our story. The day 
before the case was tried, John called at 
the o£Ece of the firm, which was one of 
the largest in that part of England, having 
almost cosmopolitan fame among the trade 
for its carpets, and asked to see Mr. 
Gri£an. 

"He is not in the way, sir," replied a 
clerk ; " but his partner is within, perhaps 
you would like to see him ? " 

"Oh 1" thought John, "this is the Co., 
I suppose; I dare say he is the right 
man." So he said " Yes, if you please," 
and was shown into a bright, cheerful 
room, beyond an of&ce full of clerks, where 
a large writing-table, strong-boxes, and a 
general air of wealth and strength told 
him at once that he was in the den of 
the master. There was no one there when 
he entered ; presently, however, a cheerful 
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voice was heard in the passage, giving 
some final decisive orders to a elerk, the 
door opened, and in eame his old friend 
Franklyn. 

" Franklyn 1 " " Evans I " The former 
forgot all coolness which had been be^ 
tween them so completely, that the other 
accepted the hearty hand with a grasp 
as warm as its own. 

And so he was counsel for Franklyn, 
the eminent manufacturer, They had a 
long talk. Franklyn had "gone in for 
carpets," so he expressed it; he had a 
large home and foreign trade, had already 
made ^ good fortune, was highly respected 
in the county as magistrate and all that 
sort of thing, had a wife and lai^e family 
growing up about him. 

Then John told him of his long engage- 
naent, and (cautiously it must be allowed) of 
his progress at the Bar. While he spoke, 
he felt more than ever how his Mends 
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had distanced him in the race of life. 
True, he seemed now to be making a start ; 
but if he had met Franklyn sis months 
before this, it is very questionable whether 
be would have confided to him at all, so 
cheering is a little success. 

The trial came on. John was on his 
mettle, and won triumphantly, ezhibiting 
a skill in the engineering pa,rt of the case 
which showed that he spoke not from a 
mere night's, or week's cramming, like 
some clever men, but from genuine ac- 
quaintance with the mechanical pripiciplea 
to which necessary reference had to bg 
made; indeed upon which the whole 
question turned. 

But though this success brought more 
with it, the sum total of his earnings did 
pot exceed £300 » year. Thia added to 
his own emaU fortune made hia incomei 
up to £400. Alasl there was small chancy 
of getting married ou that now. 
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A letter of congratulation however firom 
Temple, which came to him while he was 
on circuit, convinced him more than ever 
that it was to his best interest to stick to 
the bridge that now seemed able to cany 
him over. Letters also came from Italy in 
steady succession, telling him that though 
Mary Ann was not much better, she had 
not gone back, and that the local physician 
gave the best assurances of the good effect 
the climate was having on her constitution. 

When he had returned about a month- 
from the circuit in which he had found 
his old friend Franklyn, a letter from him 
gave a new and sudden change to his 
prospects. It was proposed that he, John, 
should give up the Bar and take the general 
oversight of some large manufacturing 
arrangement in the south of England, 
involving acquaintance with legal and 
mechanical business, and the salary was 
liberal, being a house and X500 a year. 
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"But then," Franklyn added, "we engage 
you body and sou], old fellow, there will 
be no more going on circuit, no more 
dreams about the reformation of the great 
tedious processes of law, no seat in the 
House, no Chancellorship." 

John hardly knew what to say. Hitherto 
he had failed or gone lamely, through his 
attention being drawn from the main work 
of his profession, and now he seemed to 
have overcome the erratic tendency of his 
mind, and to have settled down to strictly 
professional business. And he had been 
rewarded for so doing more speedily and 
fully than he had dared to hope. He 
was now asked to forego all this advantage ; 
to take his eye off the game just when he 
seemed to be winning, to dismiss all the 
sanguine visions of eminence which, say 
what he would to himself, began to revisit 
his meditations. 

On the other hand, this post was offered 
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in consequence of recognized legal ability. 
If he took it, it would belong to his success 
as a barrister, it would be the result pf 
steady work. And then the house in the 
south of England ! Just the chmate for 
Mary Ann, and £500 a year. He could 
marry her on her return in the sumnier ; 
yes, he would accept the post. His aunt 
did not much like it. 

" Well, then," he said good-humouredly, 
" I will consult Temple. You have a great 
deal of admiration for him, aunt, so I 
will ask him what he would do if he were 
in my place." 

He wrote to Temple, setting the whole 
matter before him. He wrote also to 
Mary Ann. and when he posted th^ letter 
he felt sure that it would cheer her up; 
her last bad been written in such goo^ 
spirits, as usual; she had caught a little 
cold, but she was better ahready. Now, 
said John to himself, this will cure it, 
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for though he had written oatenBibly to 
ask advice of Temple, he told Mary Ann 
that he intended positively to accept the 
situation, and should go down into the 
south at once to get a well-sheltered house 
for her to return to that very summer. , 

An answer came from Temple in two 
or three days, saying just what John 
expected, that he ought to take the thing 
at once — that it was a legitimate and 
honest fruit of his labour, and a provi- 
dential acknowledgment of his special 
talents. 

So he wrote to Franklyn, positively 
accepting the post ; and when he went 
to his chambers the nest time, began at 
once to make arrangements for winding* 
up his business in town. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It was a fine May morning. The bright 
green leaves on the trees which fringed 
the road up Highgate Hill showed brighter 
than even their country cousins, by reason 
of their contrast with the dark, smoky 
trunks from which they came. The trees 
were dotted with tender green, the birds 
were singing, and the air was nearly still, 
what little wind there was coming from 
the west, and helping bud and blossom 
to unfold. The rooks were clamorously 
building and making love, and the church 
clock struck eight when John took a turn 
out of doors to enjoy the beauty of the 
morning. Miss PrisciUa was not quite 
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ready. They breakfasted at half-past 
eight. He set the window of the room 
open, and stepped out to fill his lungs 
with the soft, fresh, spring air. 

The postman came up at that moment ; 
he had a flower in his button-hole, and 
said gaily to John while he looked out 
the letters, " Charming morning, air." 

There were two — one from Mra Simmons 
to his aunt, and one for himself from 
Franklyn. The very sight of it gladdened 
his heart, and seemed to make him an 
inch taller. 

But the place he had written to accept 
was filled up by another man. It was 
aU over. Franklyn referred to the post- 
script in his first letter, and John taking 
it out of his desk found over the leaf 
where he had not looked, " Let me know 
by return of post, or telegraph if you like, 
whether you would like the thing. The 
nomination suddenly rests with me, and 
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the Committee meet finally to-morrow to 
elect an officer. Say the word, and you 
are elected. If you don't write, you lazy 
feUow, I shall know you ptefer A silk 
gown. 

"P.S. — Be sure you let me know afe 
once, for the thing is closed the day after 
to-morrow." 

There was nothing more to be done. 
He knew Franklyn well enough to be 
sure the post was irrecoverably filled up, 
and he cursed his folly in not writing the 
day he heard of the proposal, as he had 
intended. He had had his paper out and 
dated, when to humour his aunt he laid 
his pen down for a few minutes' talk, and 
ended by writing to Temple instead, as 
a sort of domestic compromise. Had he 
followed his own common sense, he should 
now be worth £500 and a house ; whereas 
his mind sickened at the recollection of 
his chambers, where heaps of papers were 
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already packed up ; and which he had so 
completely believed he was to quit, that 
he had given notice of hia removal. " Now," 
he said to himself, "now I must get the 
steam up again of the old drudgery." 

All at once the bright spring morning 
looked dull and chill, though the birds were 
still singing and the sun was hot. 

As he walked slowly back towards the 
house, hia aunt looked out of a window, 

" Any letters for me 1 " she asked. 

" Yes ; one from Mrs. Simmons." 

" Then you may open it if you like." 

And John opened it, just as he was 
entering the breakfast-room, but before 
he had read the first page he sat down 
like one that is giddy. Mary Ann was 
de^! 

Dead I and by this time buried, in the 
Protestant cemetery at Eome, close by the 
pyramid of Cmus Cestus. Deadl And 
jabbering Italians had dug her grave, and 
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a stupid Italian physician had held her 
wrist as she died. 

It seemed that she had taken a slight 
cold; that while travelling it had been 
accompanied by an increase of cough, and 
that when staying in Rome for a few days, 
where they had moved to witness the 
Easter ceremonies at St. Peter'sj she had 
been seized with so severe a fit of coughing 
as to break a blood-vessel ; a neighbouring 
physician who was called in arriving only 
to see her die, and tell the survivors of 
the cause of her death. 

It was some time before John learnt 
how true she had been to the last, for he 
had a turn of illness himself. Eventually 
he received back a miniature which she 
had on when she died; with his letter to 
her, and her journal. 

It was felt that he had as much right 
to t^is as any one, and therefore it was sent, 
unread. She had put down her 1 
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with much truth and tenderness, as well 
as the incidents of the journey. Over and 
over again he found allusions to himself, 
he saw how deeply she had loved him. He 
saw how blindly he had denied himself the 
best consolation on earth that a man can 
have who has to fight his way uphill — a 
devoted, sympathizing wife. He saw how 
closed his eyes had been, how weakly, after 
waiting a due time and finding her willing 
to share the risk, he had yielded to a 
feshion he had never felt, and gone against 
the grain of nature and the impulse of his 
soul. 

He saw it all, as he sought to gather 
strength in the now autumn air. The 
summer had come and gone ; he had been 
shut up for a while in his own room, but 
he and his aunt presently moved to 
Hastings for a change, and he walked 
out every day, growing evidently stronger. 
Not that he took a great interest in his own 
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recovery. He had had his hopes so sorely 
bruised that it was long before he took an 
interest in anything at all. 

But a naturally etrong constitution 
carries a man through storms from which 
he does not care to escape. John was 
now middle-aged, it is true ; bat middle 
age has a feciilty of resistance which youth 
cannot possess. He felt deeply, but 
perhaps the wrench was not so sharp as 
if his nerves had been strung with the 
natural energy of twenly-five. But tien, 
on the other hand, the break-up was more 
complete, the shock was more shaking than it 
would have been to one of more elastic age. 

It added ten years to his life, and more. 
When he had recovered his health, as much 
as it seemed he ever would, he looked 
fifty years old. His hair was sensibly 
thinner, and what remained was very gray. 
He stooped and walked with cheerless 
heavy gait. 
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During hia illness his professional con- 
nection had become seriously injured. 
There was a double reason for this. People 
who want business to be done generally 
want it done at once. Lawyers may delay 
matters as long as they like when once 
litigibtion has begun, but if clients were to 
be put off for months in their attempt to 
get their rights, they would probably cool 
down and believe they were best off without 
them. Thus eager seekers for legal advice, 
who would possibly have employed Mr. 
Evans had he been well, went somewhere 
else, opened a fresh account, and when he 
recovered had committed themselves to the 
hands of some other adviser. 

Moreover John, full of spirits, hope and 
energy, was a different roan from John 
crushed, spiritless and dulL So the 
attorney who had employed him went 
somewhere else, and the footsteps which 
came up his stairs went past his door, and 
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the dejected barrister sat in bis chambers 
with the old malady gathering in his veins, 
and nothing to do. 

Was this hard? If you had taken a 
fancy to a particular cabman in the rank 
next your house ; a cabman who knew 
your servant by sight, touched his hat 
when you got in, leapt off the box, however 
hard the rain, to knock correctly at the 
door ; a cabman who never rung the fee up- 
on the pavement but touched his hat again. 
Suppose you had found yourself growing 
attached to such a man, had learnt his 
name, and one day, looking over the paper, 
were to read of his meeting with a terrible 
accident, say concussion of the brain, and 
were to lose sight of him for months, and 
then see him, feeble and bent, upon the 
familiar box, would you employ him again ? 
No ; you would not. You must catch the 
train, you cannot depend upon a debilitated 
cabman. You are very sorry — not sad, as 
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cabby ia, no doubt ; but honestly sorry for 
the poor fellow, and some day when you 
are not the least in a hurry will give him 
a job. So John's friends and employers 
were grieved to hear of his illness, were 
glad to see him about ^ain, but there their 
kindness ended. They gave him nothing 
to do. 

And he did it, with melancholy per- 
severance, day after day. As regularly as 
the sun rose and omnibuses started from 
the public-house at the bottom of Highgate 
Hill, John walked down in good time, was 
deposited as near the Temple as he could 
be, and sat in his chambers waiting for 
work. A few kind or thoughtless people 
gave him the opportunity of earning some 
stray gumeas now and then, but his once 
growing practice shrank into its former 
small dimensions, and there was no hope of 
his recovering it agaia 

For he had hardly any motive. Of 
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course he had the main important one of 
hunger and thirst Not that he c&red very- 
much for food or drink, but still he felt he 
most live, he would have enjoyed more 
comforts than he had, and naturally wished 
for employment. 

Failing the regular professional work 
which he used to have, he tried to engage 
his mind on some of bis older and more 
congenial pursuits. He applied for several 
situations somewhat resembling that which 
he had been offered by Frauklyn, though 
they were not so lucrative. But the 
applications were always fruitless, or if the 
correspondence got so far as a personal 
interview, that concluded it. No one 
would commit his affairs, or any share of 
them, to such a poor-looking creature as 
Mr. Evans. He bore the promise of failure 
on his face. You could not talk with him 
without becoming depressed. A gentleman 
who travelled with him several times in the 
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omnibus back to Higbgate, once asked bun 
whether he were connected with the 
cemetery there. 

Thwarted in hia attempts to get some 
semi-profi'ssional occupation, wearied with 
the uphill work of the old drudgery at the 
courts, he turned bis attention to schemes 
which he could attempt without the assist- 
ance of any one. Whoever reads a news- 
paper is aware that frequent proposals are 
made in its pages for the acquisition of a 
fortune on terms so sure and speedy that 
no gentleman with a few hundreds to spare 
ought to let the opportunity pass. Some 
undeveloped patent, which only wants the 
magic touch of gold to expand into an all- 
pervading process, is offered in every copy. 
The advertisement assures capitalists that 
the article is in general use, that the in- 
vention has been already registered, and 
that nothing is wanted but a few hundred 
pounds to set it going, and make it ridicu- 
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lously productive at a minimmn expenditure 
of attention and outlay. 

John hankered after several of these baits 
for a long time before he prevailed upon 
himself to touch one. To his surprise, 
when he mentiooed it to his aunt, she 
approved. He thought that the notion of 
his being connected with any mercantile 
pursuit would set her against the project 
at once, but she did not object to the 
earning of money as long as he did not 
work for it. This was merely an invest- 
ment ; she thought he would pay somebody 
a sum, and receive it back doubled, 
without having to do so much as take 
his gloves off. That was the view she 
took of his proposal ; and, supposing him to 
be rightly informed, one cannot wonder at 
an old lady with a straitened income liking 
the prospect of its increase. 

To say the truth, even Miss Priscilla's 
faith in the orthodox exercise of a pro- 
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fession had been shaken, and with an 
increased desire for more money (which 
sometimes precedes an age when the pro- 
poser cannot spend it), she proposed to 
place her little fortune at her nephew's 
disposal. 

So now we are going to have more ruin, 
more misery. We shall see Miss PrisciUa 
in St Pancras Workhouse before we have 
done with her. Not a bit. She never went 
into the workhouse at all, but was buried 
quite respectably at Highgate, not more 
than a month after the conversation with 
John about the investment of her capital; 
which, when it became his own, he had the 
sense not to risk in rash speculations. She 
was quite an old woman, and died of no 
disease but death. She had burnt the oil 
of life carefully, and when it came to an 
end the steady little flame of her existence 
sunk down without a splutter into the 
darkness which may be felt. John buried 
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her in Highgate cemetery, was the sole heii 
of her savings, and moved away from the 
old house to a set of chambers in town 
within easy reach of the Temple and his 
club. 

He was now a solitary, and, I was going 
to add, an idle man, but had I done so I 
fihould have done wrong; for he was not 
idle, though I must allow he wa3 unpro- 
fitably busy. He had his schemes and 
little bachelor comforts ; but save in the 
matter of talking, had little converse with 
his fellows ; and he talked more than ever. 
Don't you know people who, with a face of 
wisdom and a display of experience, have 
something to say about everything, and 
some advice to give to everybody? Are 
you going to marry a widow, or buy a 
dozen of ginger beer, our friend has a hint 
to give, he holds you by the button, and 
recommends the settlement to be drawn up 
in the lady's favour ; and the corks to be 
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fastened down with wire. " String rots, 
you know, and some day when you think 
the ginger beer prime, you find empty 
bottles and ejected corks; whipcord ia all 
very well, ao ia wax-end, but wire ia better ; 
depend upon it, wire is better." 

Confound all chatterboxea ! I don't so 
much mind a senseless chatterbox, but one 
who has a small seaaoning of sense, one 
who can defend hia opiniona, one who 
before a jury of old women would carry a 
verdict, is the most obnoxious animal abve. 

Of course I don't mean that John became 
a chatterbox at once, but he became in- 
directly attached to the class very soon. 
There were men in his club, men who 
sometimes went there to be quiet, men who 
were bored at home, and judged him 
severely, but he kept some aparks of kind- 
liness alive in hia heart, read the papera, 
and dined always at a particular table. 

Indeed he was more cheery than he had 
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been for jeaxs, he liked tx> see bis firiends, 
he lived more than comfortably, and if be 
had had any business or profession in the 
world he would have done credit to it As 
it was, he gradually passed into the class of 
men who live simply to amuse l^emselves. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Time slipped by, and John settled down 
steadily into the new life he now led. He 
did not retain his chambers in the Temple 
long, for his work of a barrister had become 
80 nominal that he preferred concentrating 
his comforts within a short distance of St. 
James's Street. He had some £500 a year, 
and when Franklyn and Temple came np to 
town, and the three firiends dined together 
at his club, a stranger would probably have 
put John down for the most successful man 
of the three. There was an appreciation of 
good things in all that he did and said 
which seemed to mark him as the master. 
His dinner was excellent, and he presided 
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over it with the ease of a man who fares 
sumptuously every day. The look of 
anxiety which marked him as long as he 
was Btruggliog, in the latter part of hia 
aunt's life, to recover his position at the Bar, 
had nearly worn away ; at least it showed 
itself only at times. Possibly the discovery 
that his aunt was better off than he ex- 
pected helped to smooth some wrinkles of 
apprehension. There are many wretched 
men who would cheer up and see some good 
in the world if they were to drop into two 
or three hundred a year. 

Miss Priflcilla's money had all been in 
consols ; thus, by a judicious re-investment, 
John raised his income to X500 a year, 
which made him a comfortable bachelor. 

When Temple and Franklyn came up to 
town they always dined, once at least, with 
him at his club. On one occasion he was 
gaily hospitable, and made them promise to 
breakfast with him the next morning at his 
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lodgings. "At ten, old fellows," said he, 
as he parted from his Mends at the corner 
of St. James's Street ; " don't forget." 

That hour found them in his "den." 
We judge of a man by his den. Gieologista 
tell U8 what animals slept and crunched 
their prey in the primeval caves, from the 
bones, not only of the tenant, but of his 
repasts which are found there. Ornitholo- 
gists look into a hole in an old oak and 
say, "Owls lodge here. See these pellets 
of mice reliquiee! See how dark it is I 
Owls have Uved here ever bo long, going 
out at night, and spending the day in 
sleepy shaded digestion." 

So the human philosopher, the anthropo- 
logist, forms his own opinions about the 
owner of a den from the state of the place 
itself. John's old mechanical ingenuity 
seemed now devoted to the development of 
ease. You never saw so many contrivances 
for comfort together as he hod got about 
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him. There was no process in grand houses 
where labour is saved by wheel and pulley, 
of or on which he had not some counterpart, 
imitation or improvement. He whistled 
through a tube to the kitchen, hot dishes 
rose within a cupboard in the walls. The 
chairs had all spring backs, self-adjusting 
angles, revolving central appliances, and 
castors which worked. Eggs and toast 
travelled round the table in a little special 
train. The urn boiled mysteriously. The 
shoes of his servant did not creak once. The 
carpet was double piled. There were ther- 
mometers hung outside the windows, and 
all manner of cunning apparatus told the 
state of the atmosphere, the direction and 
force of the wind. It would have been a 
clever circular storm which had got round 
John. His books were all comfortably 
dressed ; his writing-table was idways ready, 
and displayed varieties of notepaper. He 
had a Uttle printing-press, and patent knick- 
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knacks without end. There were hot-water 
tubes laid all over his apartment, to supply 
hia bath and his dressing-stand, as well as 
to heat the air. There was an orthodox 
coal fire in one room, and a gas and asbestos 
imitation in another. 

Nothing pleased him more than to show 
all his little comforts and contrivances to 
hia friends. They breakfasted luxuriously. 
But when they left there was something 
which dashed the heartiness of their parting. 
Temple could not congratulate John on all 
this apparatus of ease. He felt sad at the 
thought of all his selfish comforts, however 
hospitably he had been treated himself. 

Do not mistake me, good reader. Com- 
fort is a blessing. He who runs it down is 
generally envious and nothing more. He 
would surround himself with luxury if he 
could. But there is all the difierence in the 
world between a thankful acceptation of 
comfort and a deliberate pursuit of it as 
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the one aim and fruition of eartli. It is a 
great thing to be contented with a cruBt. 
No doubt there would be a cousciousneM of 
self-victory in the breast were we to munch 
bread and onions with sublime indifference 
to M. Soyer. But there is a satisfaction 
in good food, and pleasant flavour, which 
commends itself to most people witii a 
success which the indifTerence of the philo- 
sopher would find it difficult to compete 
with. Don't let us run down comforts ; 
but don't let us shut our eyes to the fact 
that a man who lives only to enjoy them, 
who touches none of the crust, but eats only 
the crumbs of life, who plays without work, 
who studies to surround himself with ease, 
is, after all, a failure. 

Were Franklyn and Temple successfiil 
men 1 I suppose they were ; but they 
worked like horses to the last. Frankljni 
had, we know, recovered from the loss 
of his early days. He was to have been 
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a parson ; the advowson of a good Devon- 
shire living had been bought for him, but 
it was inevitably eold again. Had he gone 
to that living, he might or he might not 
have failed. There waa a capacity for 
indolent enjoyment in him ; and an income 
of X800 with a comfortable house and 
garden, and an easy hospitable Bquire, 
might have been a dead weight against 
any enthusiasm evoked by the pastoi-al 
charge of two hundred and fifty peasants, 
who touched their hats to him with conven- 
tional civility. Franklyn might have passed 
into the jovial overseer of such a parish. 
But he was cast entirely upon his own 
resources, and people said he had succeeded 
wonderfully. Hia, however, was an anxious 
life. He had to wort and watch. The 
supervision of the business which he had 
in a great measure created, involved an 
active energetic direction J he could not 
relax. His den Was marked indeed with 
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the aigna of wealth and strength, but it 
was wealth afloat in the sea of trade, it 
was strength sometimes shrewdly strained. 
In fact he was one of the horses yoked to 
the great social carriage from the most com- 
fortable corner of which John (who had 
wrapped himself up warm) looked out of 
window at the progress of the world. 
Franklyn was tu^ng in the road, splashed 
to the chin. Which was the failure ? 

There was Temple again 1 He has been 
chosen to set ofl" John Evans. His energy, 
promptness and strong will are made a 
foil to John's timidity and indecision. 
At the last, from one cause or another, 
John is comparatively the richer man of the 
two. Temple is no Dean or Don. After 
working hard for some years as a curate, 
he got a living. There he must needs set 
himself to correct some of the evils of the 
world, and he tried to do it with the zeal 
of professional independence, for a beneficed 
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clergyman is perhaps one of the most 
independent men in the world, if he will 
risk its consequences of reforming zeal 
with honest independence. Temple looked 
over the hedge of his own field and gave 
advice beyond the circle of his peculiar 
clodhoppers. He felt strongly on many 
of the abuses of the Church, and, like 
himself, spoke his mind. This apparently 
checked his " promotion." He did not 
" get on " up the clerical ladder. He did 
not step with a smile from one piece of 
preferment to another. But few who 
knew him failed to feel and sometimes 
say, " There is a man if you will." Temple 
was no failure ; but a grim hearty com- 
batant to the death ; never beaten, though 
never honoured with a public triumph. 

What is failure? Is it the absence of 
bread and butter ? Is it want of recognition 
or applause ? Is it poverty, opposition, 
defeat ? Not necessarily. The greatest 
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victory may rise out of a defeat I cannot 
deBud failure, but if there is any state 
which seems to lack the ring of true man- 
hood more than another, it is that of the 
middle-aged bachelor of no profesaion, 
with no work, no object in life, who ia 
surrounded with middle-class luxuries. 
There ia something daring and attractive 
in reckless profusion; some belief in luok 
at any rate. But the other hoards his 
comforts. He is not extravagant, not he; 
he loves himself too welL He knows all 
the niceties of moderate sensuality. He is 
not carried away by his passions or his 
appetites ; he calculates how far he may 
indulge any particular incUnation without 
overdrawing his account with life. He 
knows how, with ingenious experience, to 
spread a particular pleasure over the widest 
aurfece of receptive sense ; he is seasonable 
and appropriate in his enjoyments. He 
shakes his head at the dissipation of youth, 
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not because he thinkB it wrong, but because 
he thinks it extravagant ; he does not like 
to see the faculties of gratification wasted. 
He warns the " young fellow " that he 
will find himself in a shattered middle ^e, 
when the greatest care will be needed 
merely to awake the echoes of the cheer 
which he utters so prodigally now. As for 
himself, lie was careful. He has economized 
his capacities for enjoyment; his appetite 
is as good as ever. 

Let the ancient have his ingle nook; 
let him chirp or growl with comrades over 
memories and whims of fancy ; let him be 
indulged, however capricious ; but let your 
middle-aged man be up and doing, though 
he may have " made his pile." It is not 
for him to wear the soft clothing of civilized 
indolence. Let him be a man ; let him 
break his neck hunting, if he wiU; let him 
make a fool of himself on some hobby-horse. 
Let him be anything except a cautious, 
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sensual chatterbox, forty-five years of age, 
who piques himself on being a man about 
town, for of all failures this is the most 
melancholy and commonplace. 
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sour." With font page Ulnstratione. Crown Sto, etoth boards '■ 

Boma EsToei of TraTel ; 

Or, Chaptera from the Hiatory of Geographical Discovery and 
Enterpnae. Compiled and re-writton bj W. H. Datenpobt 
Adams, With map. Crown 8to. cMh boards i 

Standard Beanra; A Btor; of Qmroh DafoDea. 

By Austin Class. With numerous woodcnte. Crown 8vo. 

doth boards 

Btapmother't Will (The) ; or, A Tftla ot Two Brothera. 
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HiTongli tliB Bangh Tlnd. i. d. 

A SUiiT of the Collieriea. By Cboha Temple. With thre« 
jjBge illuBtiatioDs. CrowQ Svo. elM boardt 1 6 



elolh boards 6 
Two Shipnutei (The). 

~1. G. KiNOSTOK. snthor of "I~.I r__.L. ' 

elotk toarda 1 3 

TFiiK Orieliton. 

By the aathor of "Oni' Talle;," &e. With font piiee illns- 
tratioiis. Crown 8vo eto^ boarda 3 S 

Till'! Tof agsi. 

By F. FftANKFOBT MooEB, «nthor of "The Ice Prison." With 

four page illostratiaiis. (S:own Sto cloth boards 8 S 

Wanted ■ Sphere. 

By M. BttAUNTOH, author of " Miaay and Master," &c. With 
three page iUustratione. Crown 8to elolh boards 1 

VnokedLiTet; 

Or, Men who have Failed. First and Second Series. By W. 

H. Davenpobt Adams. Crown Sro. cleth boaTds 3 Q 

Tenng Squire (The). 

A Story for Children. By Last Dvhboynb, author of " Uncle 
Guy." With three page lUnstiatioiis. Grown 8vo. doth board) 1 6 
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